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To the Editor of the Living Age. 


I think thou wilt agree with me that the 
following poem is worthy of.a place in thy 
miscellany. Its author, as the lines indicate, 
is both blind and deaf, and I know not where 
to look for a more pathetic, or, with the ex- 
ception of Milton’s sonnets and Samson 
Agonists, a more sublime description of the 
double solitude of night and silence. 

J. G. W. 


DARKNESS AND SILENCE. 


“ Silence and darkness, solemn sisters, twins 
From ancient night, who nurse the growing 
thought 
To reason, and on reason build resolve, 
(That column of true majesty in man,) 
Assist me; I will thank you in the grave ; 
The grave your kingdom; there this frame shall 


a 
A victim sacred to your dreary shrine.” ; 
Youne@’s NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


I. 


Wuere is the harp that once with dirges 
thrilled, 
But now is hushed in leaden slumbers, 
Save when the withered hand old age hath 
chilled 
Sweeps o’er its chords in broken numbers ? 
It hangs in halls where shapes of sorrow dwell, 
Where echoless silence tolls the muffled knell 
Of dead delights and fleeting years. 
Go, bring it me, sweet friend ; and, ere we part, 
A tale I’ll weave so sad ’twill wring thy heart 
Of all its pity, all its tears. 


As fitful shadows round me gather fast, 
And solemn watch my thoughts are holding, 

Dear Memory comes, lone hermit of the past, 
The rising mofn of life unfolding. 

Now fade from view all living joy and strife ; 

Time past is now my present, death my life ; 
All that exists is obsolete ; 

While o’er my soul there steals the pensive 

glow 

Of sainted joys that young years only know; 

And past scenes looming dimly rise, and throw 
Their lengthening shadows at my feet. 


I see a morn domed in by sunny skies ; 
The dew is on its budding pleasures ; 
The fresh warm light all gladsome on it lies ;. 
And to it from this dark my pent soul flies, 
As misers nightly to their treasures. 


Winding along the dream-lit shadowy plain, 

Like ghosts of hope and youth and bloom, 

Year after year, all beautiful and bright, 

In phantom silence stealing on my sight, 

omes gliding, gliding from the tomb ; 

And, trooping by, their lines of fading light 

Remind of youth’s decay and beauty’s blight, 

Till, like spent meteors shimmering through 
the night, 

The vision melts in closing gloom. 


Another day, in sable vesture clad, 

All drear with new-blown pleasures blighted, 

Comes blindly groping through the twilight 
sad, 

Like one in moonless mists benighted. 

Oh, day unhappy ! could oblivion roll 

Its leaden billows o’er my shrinking soul, 

Living or dying I’d ne’er forget ! 

For life bereft of light no memory needs 

To tell of night that ne’er to morning leads, 

Or day that is for ever set. 


From yonder sky the noonward sun was torn, 
Ere day dawn’s rosy hue had fled ; 

A midnight blotted out my spreading morn, 
Ere childhood’s dewy joys had vanished. 
No slow-paced evening ushered in the night; 
Like a spangled web, the heavens were swept 

from sight $ 
The mild moon fled and never waned, 
And all of earth that’s beautiful and fair 
Became as shadows in the empty air : 
A boundless, blackened blank remained. 


I heard the gates of Night with sullen jar 
Close on the smiling Day for ever; 
Hope from my sky dropped like a falling star, 
Again to reach her zenith never. 
For she, blithe offspring of the jocund Day, 
Was loath to enter with obtrusive ray, 
Where Night, swart goddess, held unsocial 
sway ; 
And things of beauty, grace, and bloom, 
And fair-formed joys that once around me 
danced, 
Bewildered grew where sunbeams never glanced, 
And lost their way in that thick gloom. | 


Pensylla, o’er me many sunless years 
Of faithless hopes and soul-benumbing fears 
Have flown, since last a beam of Heaven, 
he coming-on of morn mid smiles and tears, 
The soft descent of dreamy even ; 
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Or sight of woods and meads in green arrayed, 
Valley or hill or stream or dewy glade, 
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Or vernal sunshine or autumnal shade, 
Or winter’s gloom or summer’s blaze ; 
Or bird or beast or creeper of the sod, 
Or all those works that trophy man’s abode, 
Or him divine the image of his God, 
Answered my failing gaze. 


Look, gentle guide, thou seest the impatient 


un 
“ Forth sending far his ambient glory, 
O’er laughing fields and frowning mountains 
dun, 
O’er glancing streams and woodlands hoary. 
In orient clouds is steeped his amber hair ; 
His beams, far-slanting through the flaming air, 
Bid Earth, with all her hymning sounds, de- 
clare 
The praise of everlasting light. 
On my bared head I feel his pitying ray ; 
He gently shines on my benighted way ; 
But ah, Pensylla, he brings me no day, — 
Nor yet his setting, deeper night. 


O thou that veil’st the dread eternal throne, 
And dost of him in sense remind me! 
From me, O Light of Heaven! why hast thou 
flown, 
To these dark shades why hast resigned me ? 
On pinions of surpassing beauty borne, 
When Nature hails the glad ascent of morn, 
In thine unsullied loveliness 
Thou comest ; but to my darkened eyes in vain : 
My night, e’en in the noon of thy domain, 
Yields not to thee; for joy of thine again 
Can ue’er my dayless being bless. 


Il. 


Next Silence, fit companion of the night, 
In dismal nought my being steeping, 
Like the felt presence of an unseen sprite, 
With mutfiied tread comes creeping, creep- 
ing. 
Before me close her smothering curtain swings, 
.And o’er my life a shadeless shadow flings, 
Descending pitilessly slow, 
To shroud this last sweet glimpse of earth and 
man, ’ 
And trammel me within the narrow span, 
An arm’s length here below. 

Oh, whither shall I fly this’stroke to shun! 
Where turn fe this side death and heaven ! 
Almost I would my course on earth were run, 

And allto night and silence given! 
I turn to man. Can he but bless and mourn ? 
Like me he’s helpless ; and, like bubbles borne, 
We to a common haven float. 
To Him, the All-seeing and All-hearing One, 
‘Behold, I turn. More hid than he there’s 
none, 
More silent none, none more remote. 


Alas, Pensylla, stay that pious tear ! 
Now, hither come, I fain thy voice would hear. 
Like music when the soul is dreaming, 


Like music heard when the close of life is near, 

It faintly comes, — a spirit’s seeming. 

The sounds that once delighting round me 

stole, 

Lifting to heaven in silent praise my soul ; 

The —_ of winds and waves, the thunder’s 
roll, 

The steed’s proud neigh, the lamb’s meek 
plaint, 

The insect’s hum, the vesper hymn of birds, 

The rural harmony of flocks and herds, 

The sounds of mirth, and man’s inspiring 
words, — 

Come to me fainter, yet more faint. 


Was my poor soul to God’s great works so dull 
That they from her must hide for ever ? 

Is earth too bright, too fair, too beautiful, 

For me ingrate, that we must sever ? 

By blossom-scented gales that round me blow, 
By vernal showers, the sun’s impassioned glow, 
And smell of woods and meads, alone I know 
Of Spring’s approach and summer’s bloom ; 
And by the pure air void of odors sweet, 

By noontide beams low slanting without heat, 
By rude winds, yielding snows, and hazardous 


sleet, 
Of autumn’s blight and winter’s gloom. 
As at the entrance of a yawning cave 
‘I shrink ; so still is all and sombre: 
This death of sense makes lifea breathing 
grave, 
A vital death, a waking slumber. 
Yet must I yield. Though fled for e’er the 
light, 
Thongh aten silence bring me double night, 
Though to my insulated mind 
Knowledge no more her precious leaves unfold, 
And cheering face of man I ne’er behold, 
Yet must submit, must be resigned. 


III. 


Thou sad, blind Milton, solemn son of night, 
Great exile once from day’s dominion bright, 
Though from thine eyes earth’s beauteous form 
was veiled, ‘ 
And thickening shadows round thee blindly 
sailed, 
Yet thou, in lone effulgence beaming, 
From that proud height unscaled by mortal 
man, 
As with an angel’s ken at will didst scan 
Wide heaven in solid glory gleaming. 
When séraph harps with loud hosannas thrilled, 
And Eden with descending echoes filled, 
Or at Jehovah’s voice were sweetly stilled ; 
When envy peace celestial marred, 
And on Swift wings the embattled hosts of 
heaven 
With untried arms to unwonted war were 


driven, 
When with that fall the empyreal walls were 
riven, 
Which hell to its black welkin jarred ; 





Like music dropping from a far-off sphere, 


And when in ether God from chaos hurled 
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DARKNESS 


The wondrous fabric of a new-born world, 
And yon star-spangled firmament unfurled, 
E’en then thou wert, O mighty bard ! 


O’er earth thy numbers shall not cease to roll 
Till man to live, who to them hearkened ; 
Thy fame no less immortal than thy soul, 
Shall shine when yon proud sun is darkened, 
Methinks I see thee now, O bard divine! 
Where ripen no fair joys that are not thine, 
And God’s full love delights on thee to shine. 
Still by the heavenly muses fired. 
And in obedience swift to high command, 
Thou — the sacred lyre with matchless 
and, 
While seraphs in mute rapture round thee 
stand, 
As one by God alone inspired. 


And thou Beethoven wizard king of sound, 
Once exiled from thy realms, but not dis- 
crowned, 
Assist me; for my spirit, thrilling 
With thy surpassing harmony, is mute, 
As when the echoes of a dreaming lute 
With music weird the ear is filling. 
When Silence clasped thee in her dismal spell, 
And earth-born Music sang her sad farewell, 
Thy mighty genius, as in scorn, 
Arose in silent majesty to dwell, 
Where from harmonious spheres thou heardst 
to swell 
Sounds scarce by angels heard, e’en in their 


dreams, 
Which at thy bidiling wove a thousand themes, 
And, flowing down in rich pellucid streams, 
Filled organ grand and silvery horn, 
With limpid sweetness touched each dulcet 
string, 
Made martial bugle and wild clarion ring, 
Soft flute provoked, like some lone bird of 


spring, 

To breathe love-lays of hope forlorn ; 
Woke shrilly reed to many a pastoral note, 
Thrilled witching lyre, and lips melodious 


smote, 
Till earth in tuneful ether seemed to float, 
As first when sang the stars of morn ; 
Till wondering angels were entranced to chime 
With harp and choral tongue thy strains sub- 
lime, 
And bear thy name beyond the blight of time, 
Heaven’s halls harmonious to adorn. 


Ah me! could I with ken angelic scan 
Celestial glories hid from mortal man, 
I'd deem this night a day supernal ! 
Could music, born in some far-singing sphere, 
Float sweetly down and thrill my stricken ear, 
I'd pray this hush might be eternal ! 


AND SILENCE. 
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And now, with iridescent points of fire, 

The sun red-sinking tips yon distant spire; 
O’er wooded hills and lawny meadows 

Shoots wide and level his expiring beams; 

Then sinks to rest, like one sure of sweet 


dreams, 
*Mid pillowing clouds and curtaining sha- 
dows. 
Night’s ebon wings brood darkling o’er the 
earth ; 
The stars gleam out, the meek-eyed moon 
comes forth ; 
The evening hymn of praise, the song of mirth, 
Rise gratefully from man’s abode. 
O Night! I love her sombre majesty ; 
’Tis sweet, her double solitude to me ! 
Pensylla, leave me now, alone I’d be, 
Alone with darkness and my God! 


O thou whose shadow is but light’s excess, 

The echo of whose voice but silentness, 

To one, for whom in vain thy lamps now burn, 

A hearing deign, nor from thy footstool spurn 

The offering of a sorrowing mind! 

And as but now in darkness downward, whirled, 

Thy likeness dim, that thereby might the world, 

Behold thy star-dropt firmament unfurled. 

So in my night let me but find 

New realms, where thought and fancy may re- 
oice; = 

Let inp silence ne’er displace thy voice 

But in my soul pour radiance from above ; 

Me so inspire with truth, faith, courage, love, 

That thou and man my work shall well ap- 
prove, — 

And I shall be resigned 

Though smitten deaf and blind! 


And now, O harp of the mournful voice, fare- 
well! 
As night-winds wailing down some spectred 
dell 
In memory still my spirit haunting, 
I hear thine echoes burdened with the swell 
Of long-sung monody and long-tolled knell, 
And dirges o’er the dead past chanting. 
I'll hang thee up again in Sorrow’s hall, 
Where Night and Silence spread oblivion’s pall 
O’er joys that, one by one, like sere leaves fall, 
And leave the stricken soul to weep. 
Henceforth I sing in happier, bolder strains. 
What’s lost to me is God’s; what yet remains, 
Still his own gifts. In endless light he reigns, 
And reck’ning of my long and voiceless 
night will keep. 
Morrison Heapy. 
Elk Creek, Spencer County, Ky. 





612 RICHARD 
From the British Quarterly Review. 


1. Pamphlets on England, Ireland, and 
America; On Russia, ete. By Ricn- 
ARD CosppEN. Ridgway. 1836. 

2. Speeches of Mr. Cobden on Peace, Re- 
trenchment, and Reform. 1849. 

8. History of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
By H. Prentice. Manchester. 1847. 

4. Biography of the Late R. Cobden, Esq., 

M. P. By Joun McGiccurist. 1865. 


Tne saying of Lord Bacon, that ‘ Death 
opens the gate of Fame, and shuts the gate 
of Envy after it,’ is but half true of politi- 
cians. On the evening of a statesman’s 
funeral Jealousy and Grudge drink their 
last cup of malice ; and through the aisles 
of the cathedral Echo faintly sings, ‘ His 
name liveth evermore.’ But is it always 
so? ‘Talleyrand, Castlereagh, Metternich, 
Pozzo di Borgo, —the men who plied the 
loom of Europe’s diplomatic fate at Paris 
and Vienna, and upon whose very bon mots 
governments and nations hung, — who 
thinks or speaks of any of them now? 
‘They are all gone,’ in the words of Car- 
lyle, ‘sunk down, down, with the tumult 
they made ; and the rolling and the tramp- 
ling of ever new generations passed over 
them, and they hear it not any more for- 
ever.” 

But there is a distinction solid and real 
to be drawn between the men who have 
spent their lives in diplomatic or executive 
work and those who, though they have never 
worn the livery of oflice, have either as 

ublicists or legislators, or both, wrought 
important changes in the condition of their 
country, and in the plight of their fellow- 
men. One may even distinguish between 
the tribute which popular memory pays to 
the longevity of good in a man’s works, and 
to the comparative evanescence of result in 
those performances of his which attract 
more attention and win more praise at the 
time. Tradition tells but a confused tale of 
Alfred’s heroic ousting of the Dane ;* but 
throughYhe lapse of centuries it has never 
faltered in its thanks to the founder of popu- 
lar order and popular right, of free school 
learning and of jury-made law. Of the 
subtle statecraft of King Cromwell, how lit- 
tle is remembered now ? but who forgets 
his agitator life in contraband conventicle 
at Yarmouth or the Fens, and the part he 
bore in the great strife of words at West- 
minster? For what is Napoleon remem- 
bered gratefully by Western Europe? 
Not for Marengo, Austerlitz, or Wagram, 
but for that imperishable code of just and 
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equal laws which he had the wisdom to de- 
vise, the industry to elaborate, and the hu- 
manity to impose wherever ruined feudalism 
had left society an unsheltered wreck. 
And when we look down the roll of public 
men since the Revolution, we are constrain- 
ed to ask ourselves again and again, how 
little trace has been left upon the sands of 
time by the great majority of those who 
have held power, as it is called, in their 

ay! Even of Walpole and Pitt, how 
much is practically remembered ? — less by 
the educated many than of Burke, Adam 
Smith, Wilberforce, or Macintosh. The 
year gone by has seen the last of two of 
our foremost men, each in his way without 
compeer, but in their ways so entirely dif- 
ferent that, save for the sake of contrast, 
they can hardly be spoken of together. 
This is not the place or the fitting opportu- 
nity to speak of the illustrious minister 
whose mortal career has lately closed. Nor 
would it be a gracious or a grateful task on 
our part, to inquire what the probable ef- 
fect of time may be upon his reputation. 
At present we have to perform another duty 
— that of endeavouring to recall the fea- 
tures of a man who, without any of the ad- 
ventitious aids of birth or fortune, raised 
himself, in the most aristocratic and money- 
worshipping country in the world, to a posi- 
tion of influence and power the like of 
which no man without rank or office has of 
late years exercised amongst us. If Rich- 
ard Cobden be forgotten, it will be because 
the good that men do does not live after 
them; and this we are bound to disbelieve. 
Whatever he accomplished in public life 
was not only professedly, but on all hands 
was confessedly for the uplifiing of the peo- 
pke, and for the rendering permanently bet- 
ter their condition, and that of their neigh- 
bours. Purer and nobler and wider aims 
no man ever cherished. That he sometimes 
mistook the best way to their accomplish- 
ment, and sometimes miscalculated the odds 
and chances of the political game, is only 
to say that he was fallible, and at the same 
time enthusiastic. But his errors, now that 
he is gone, his severest critics cheerfully ac- 
knowledge to have been mistakes of intel- 
lect, not of heart, and of but passing mo- 
ment, not of enduring evil. 

The family of Copden is traceable in the 
territorial records of Sussex through several 
centuries. With other yeomen of substance 
we find one of them offered as surety for 
the payment by Sir Roger de Covert, Lord 
of the Manor, for whose charges or fines by 
tenure of chivalry distress had been levied 
by the Crown. In 1313, Thomas Copden 
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was sent to Westminister to serve in Par- 
liament for the episcopal city of Chichester ; 
and when the fear of Spanish invasion 
kindled the pride and pluck of all classes in 
the land, five and twenty pounds, a large 
sum in those days, were subscribed by Tho- 
mas Copden, to prepare for resisting the 
Armada. The like spirit warmed his illus- 
trious descendant when, repudiating the 
charge of indifference to the inviolability of 
the realm, he said in a speech advocating 
naval retrenchment, —‘ I would never con- 
sent toour fleets being reduced to less than an 
equality with those of any two other maritime 
powers. But with that, I think, we ought 
to be content.’ The orthography of the pa- 
tronymic seems to have changed early in 
the seventeenth century; but the charac- 
teristic self-reliance, thrift, and contempt 
for social affectation remained unchanged. 
In 1629, when Charles I. resorted to the 
device for raising money, of offering knight- 
hood to many persons among the smaller 
and wealthier yeomanry, with the alterna- 


tive of paying so much money to be excu-" 


sed, Thomas Copden preferred to pay his 
fine rather than assume a title which would 
not have rendered him the happier, but 
which might have tended in some sort to 
alienate the sympathy, if not to excite the 
envy, of his farming neighbours. The 
sturdy self-respectful instinct, as we know, 
did not die out in his descendants. No 
man in our time who has been so féted and 
flattered, showed less desire to forget the 
measure of the family hearth by which in 
childhood he had played, or to have it for- 
gotten. Ambition he had abundantly ; 
and if not covetous of riches, he was not 
insensible to their value, or wanting in the 
self-denying energy and perseverance cal- 
culated to secure the immunity from priva- 
tion they afford to those he loved. But 
readily and without a sigh he abandoned 
the pursuit of wealth to nobler objects ; and 
when the opportunity presented itself of 
choosing a permanent residence for the 
evening of his days, his heart naturally 
turned to the old family home, in whose 
quiet and seclusion he felt more happiness 
and pride than he could have done in the 
showiest suburban villa, with its bronze 
gates, flower-houses, and rococo finery. He 
used to say that he valued a man above 
all other things for his having a ‘backbone : 
the want of almost every other member 
might be in some degree supplied; wig, 
false teeth, glass eye, stuffed arm, and wood- 
en leg —all might be had for a trifle round 
the corner; but if a man was born without 
a backbone, you could never put it into 
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him, or get him to stand for half an hour as 
if he had one. 

In his own demeanour, conduct, language, 
and life, he was the most consistently re- 
gardless man of the pretensions and of the 
unrealities of rank we have ever known. 
There was not a spark of envy or grudge in 
his disposition ; and if ever he thought of 
levelling, it was in the sense only of rais- 
ing up those below him, not of undermining 
or despoiling those above him. 

At the Grammar School of Midhurst, 
under the mastership of Mr. Philip Knight, 
he had the reputation of an open-hearted, 
unassuming boy, steady and diligent at the 
tasks set him, but evincing less quickness of 
parts than his elder brother Frederick. At 
twelve he was transferred to Mr. Clarkson’s 
Seminary at Greta, in Yorkshire, where he 
remained three years. He had no turn for 
classical acquirements, the value of which 
in after years he was rather disposed to de- 
preciate. What he loved best, and what he 
most completely mastered, was geography, 
of which he probably knew more than all 
the rest of his classfellows put together. 
The value he set on this branch of study is 
noticeable throughout all his after-life. He 
was the comparative anatomist of modern 
civilization ; and not only believed in the 
worth of international sympathy as a hu- 
manizing sentiment, but in the policy and 
wisdom of international knowledge as indis- 
pensable to a full reciprocity of benefits. 
At a public meeting a friend incidentally 
made use of the expression once, that as it 
was not in the sight of Heaven good for 
man to be alone, neither was it right or 
wise for a community to try to dwell apart. 
He cheered the expression vehemently, and 
afterwards commended in warm terms the 
maxim conveyed in the illustration. To use 
his own words, ‘ No nation, however strong 
or good, can afford to play the hermit.’ No 
wonder that he continued throughout life 
to prize what had been, as it were, in his 
mind the ground-plan of his whole political 
system. Yn his last speech at Rochdale he 
dwelt at considerable length upon the neg- 
lect of geographical teaching in our schools, 
and told the tale of his search, when visit- 
ing Attica, for the stream of the storied Ilis- 
sus, and of his amusement when at last he 
discovered the insignificant brook hardly 
containing water enough fo serve the pur- 
poses of some dozen laundresses: and yet, 
as he chidingly observed, too many of our 
fine young English gentlemen who, fresh 
from College, undertake to legislate for the 
wants of the Empire and its relations with 





the rest of the civilized world, know more 
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of the course of this classic land-drain than 
they do of the Amazon or the Mississippi. 
For this he was soundly rated in the columns 
of the daily and weekly press, as if he had 
been guilty of inculcating some darkening 
heresy, or wished to discredit scholastic 
learning. But this was not his meaning or 
hisaim. He thought indeed that the uni- 
form drill of upper class intellect in Greek 
prosody, Latin verse, and the religion of 
Olympus, was an inadequate substitute for 
modern knowledge, in the youth of a ruling 
class. No man had a greater respect for 
true scholarship of any and of every kind ; 
but he knew that one-half the young 
men who, by the right divine of territorial 
rank or fortune, enter Parliament at an 
early age, have never willingly spent an 
hour in the study of the Classics, which at 
Eton and Christchurch they regard simply 
as the plague of their idle lives. And being 
a man wholly devoid of superstition, whether 
social or educational, he could not help 
laughing aloud at that which prescribes a 
uniform system of mental training, so bar- 
ren of flower or fruit, to the exclusion or neg- 
lect of teachings that might prove less irk- 
some and that might fairly be expected to 
serve a more practical purpose. 

At sixteen he began his unindentured ap- 
prenticeship to trade under his uncle, who 
was an extensive warehouseman in East- 
cheap. The knowledge derivable from 
books was regarded at that time as wholly 
out of place in a youth bound to follow bus- 
iness and nothing else. There might be 
nothing actually wrong in his skimming 
through a novel once in a way; and of 
course it was all right to read a chapter or 
a Psalm on a Sunday night before going to 
bed; always provided that he was not too 
sleepy to forget to put out the candle, a 
circumstance fairly presumable. But as for 
study of any kind, or the collecting of infor- 
mation, even about trade, from books, 
pamphlets, or newspapers, the thing was 
deemed an absurdity or an affectation ; 
and when the beardless youth betrayed 
leanings that way, he incurred at first pity 
for his want of sense, and then reproof for 
his obdurate wilfulness in thus misusing 
histime. Luckily for himself and for the 
world, however, he still went his way, work- 
ing hard and well by daylight and by dusk, 
and never neglecting the business of his 
relative till the doors of the warehouse 
closed. But when his companions had be- 
taken themselves to the amusements befit- 
ting their time of life, or were glad to enjoy 
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tory, as his limited opportunities enabled him 
to obtain: and very early his mind became 
attracted by the study of those branches of 
knowledge which furnish the materials of 
industrial philosophy. Opinions he could 
be hardly said to have thought of forming. 
Although, if we knew all, it is probable that 
we should be able to trace very early the 
seemingly haphazard shedding of seed, 
which in his genial mind quickly struck 
root and slowly but steadily grew, although 
unnoticed and unnoticeable for many a 
year to come. In the fluctuations of trade 
the old merchant proved unfortunate ; while 
his studious nephew, having belied his fore- 
bodings and thriven as well as risen in life, 
had the gratification of repaying his anxious 
though undiscerning care by contributing to 
his comfort in his declining years. 

On quitting his uncle’s warehouse, young 
Cobden undertook the duties of a commer- 
cial traveller, and showed so much activity 
and discrimination in that capacity, that 
he was early enabled to obtain a junior 

artner’s share in a house trading both in 
Manchester and London. He threw him- 
self with energy into the development of 
the particular branch of manufacture with 
which his name was subsequently associat- 
ed; and in a few years the firm, mainly 
owing to his personal skill, perseverance, 
and enterprise, had acquired a high reputa- 
tion. In his leisure hours he continued to 
enlarge his stock of general information, 
and from the outset felt longings he could 
not wholly restrain, to have his say about 
what was publicly passing around him. He 
saw the children of the working classes 
growing up without any species of instruc- 
tion, and when they drew near the verge 
of maturity left without any species of 
intellectual relaxation, or any means of 
qualifying themselves to enjoy it. He ap- 
plied’ himself with zeal to the local re- 
medy of both evils. His voice, his pen, 
arid his purse were devoted to the encour- 
agement of free schools in Manchester; and 
he was one of the founders of the Athene- 
um in that city, one of the first institutions 
of the kind established in England. For the 
purpose of extending the connections of his 
house he made several journeys abroad, by 
which his views were greatly expanded, and 
as he used himself to say, his islander vani- 
ty and pretension'cut down. Love of coun- 
try was with him not an exclusive, but a 
preferential love. He did not want to grow 
rich himself by overreaching others or by 
grinding them down, and he did not want 


an early sleep, he loved to occupy himself| his country to do as it would not be done 
with such books of travels, biography, and his-| by. He had a thorough faith in the doc- 
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trine that for all who will work Honestly 
and intelligently the world is wide enough, 
and that there is room to spare. He gloried 
in the thought that England was the most 
successful merchant adventurer of the na- 
tions; but he reprobated the narrow and 
short-sighted maxims that so long bade her 
exult in her strength as a means of jostling 
competitive industries in the race, or throw- 
ing them out of the running. He wished to 
see his country occupying, not the hated place 
of commercial tyrant or monopolist, but the 
noble and beloved position of chief among 
brethren. 

He first.visited America in 1835, making 
a rapid tour through the principal sea- 
board States, and the adjacent portions of 
Canada, during the months of June and 
July. His early impressions of the great 
commonwealth of the West were alike vivid 
and permanent, some of them finding their 
way to publicity in the course of the fol- 
lowing year. 

His first appearance as an author was in 
the character of a Manchester manufacturer, 
under which name he published a remark- 
able pamphlet, entitled ‘ England, Ireland, 
and America.’ His aim was to advocate in 
foreign affairs the policy of strict non-inter- 
vention, based upon considerations of an in- 
dustrial and commercial rather than of a 

olitical kind. Mr. Fox and Lord Grey 
fad resisted armed intermeddling in the af- 
fairs of the Continent, when interference 
sprang from dynastic and anti-democratic 
motives; and Mr. Canning had, from con- 
siderations of expediency, refused to inter- 
pose in Italy and Spain, even when he felt 
called upon most loudly to protest against 
the intrusion of French and Austrian bay- 
onets. But non-interference was defended 
by these statesmen on specific grounds 
alone, and not in assertion of any general 
rule. The right to apply the resources of 
their own country to the vindication of 
neighbouring liberty they hardly seemed 
to have ever doubted; and however they 
might differ about the fitness of opportuni- 
ties, ar the adequacy of means, they gen- 
erally assented to the standing maxims 
handed down from the Revolution, that 
England’s duty and interest lay in main- 
taining the balance of power in Europe. 
The truth of these maxims Mr. Cobden 
boldly challenged. In his view the whole 
history of the grand alliances and conti- 
nental wars in which, from the days of Marl- 
borough to those of Wellington, we had en- 
gaged, at an infinite cost of blood and 
treasure, was but a record of disappoint- 
ment and labour in vain. We should have 
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been, as he believed, far stronger and freer, 
and abler to render real service as leader of 
the nations in the march of freedem, had 
we kept minding our own affairs instead of 
meddling with theirs, and by our example 
been content to show them a more excellent 
way. He particularly strove to arouse re- 
sistance to the struggle he saw impending 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, in defence 
of Ottoman rule. He viewed with mingled 
contempt and aversion the supremacy of 
the Moslem in Asia Minor and Roumelia, 
which he cited the testimonies of many 
travellers and publicists to show, had been 
but one long protracted blight and burden. 
How different would the once crowded, 
opulent, and busy shores of the Levant 
becgme were they subject to Christian in- 
stitfitions, and re-animated by industrial en- 
terprise! Russian ascendancy might not 
in itself have anything to recommend it, 
but neither wasit, he thought, to be seriously 
feared in any sense as a source of danger to 
Great Britain. At all events, it was not 
our business to squander money or life in 
defending the Othman. He had failed in 
every sense as a ruler, in the fairest and 
most fertile region of the world. If he 
could not keep his ruffian hold, let him go ; 
the cause of civilization, commerce, and of 
Christian freedom, could not be in any way 
injured thereby. We had a tariff to re- 
form, a press to liberate from statutable 
thraldom, a colonial system to reconstruct, 
and many other great works of domestic 
— demanding our undistracted care. 

et these suffice, and let-us leave the political 
dead to bury their dead. 

While extolling the frugality of the 
American government, and its adherence to 
the principle of non-intervention in the af- 
fairs of its neighbours, consequent upon the 
essentially popular character of its consti- 
tution, Mr. Cobden emphatically disclaimed 
all idea of holding up Republicanism as a 
model for English imitation. The worship 
of rank pervaded, he was convinced, every 
grade of the middle and working classes ; 
there were no real elements of democracy 
amongst us; and he could see no gain in 
deposing from power patricians by descent, 
if it were only to make way for rich men 
of yesterday. Butsome thingsin American 
rule he regarded as eminently deserving the 
consideration of our statesmen —the re- 
liance upon small armaments by sea and 
land in time of peace for the maintenance 
of national dignity, and the equality 
assured to all forms of belief in the eye of 
the law. At the time he wrote, the small 
national debt originally contracted by the 
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United States in their struggle for inde- 
pendence had been entirely paid off; and 
contrasting their perfect exemption from 
the necessity of raising taxes upon that ac- 
count, with the vast sums our own people 
were compelled. to pay every year only to 
keep down the interest upon our foreign 
war debt, he indulged in the expression of a 
fear lest our national industry should one 
day find itself overweighted in the race 
with its Transatlantic competitor. How 
strangely it would have sounded in his ears 
had any one told him that he should live to 
see the odds reduced almost to nothing in 
this respect, not by England’s abatement of 
wasteful expenditure, but by America’s 
self-imposition of a public debt, amounting 
to three-fourths of our own! 

In the unreclaimed condition of Ireland, 
and in the unredeemed plight of the mass 
of her people, we had more than enough to 
do, if all our energies were devoted to the 
work of wiping out, though late, that na- 
tional scandal and shame. With rapid and 
vigorous hand, he etched the narrative of 
English misrule, wilfully destructive of Cel- 
tic industry, and blindly preventive of so- 
cial and religious amelioration. The ex- 
istence of a Church Establishment alien to 
the belief of the people, and maintained 
by the mere brute force of conquering 
power in defiance of their feelings, was in 
itself, he argued, a more than sufficient 
eecounting cause for ceaseless discontent, 
agitation, and crime. Would Englishmen 
be found devoted to adventure and trade 
with the traditional steadiness which has so 
long characterised them, if, through any 
political misfortune, they were compelled 
to behold their cathedrals and parish church- 
es occupied by a priesthood whose tenets 
they disapproved, and to see the vast wealth 
derivable from church lands and tithes se- 
questered for the maintenance of a hated 
faith? He hoped not; and that from sire 
to son they would hand down the pledge of 
discontent and detestation until the evil 
were removed. Believing moreover, as he 
did fervently, that Ireland would be happi- 
er and better and richer if it were Protest- 
ant, he deprecated the continuance of that 
ecclesiastical imposition which above and 
beyond all other causes, had contributed to 
render the spread of the doctrines of the 
Reformation in that country impossible. 
‘So long as the Church of England pos- 
sesses the whole of the religious revenue of 
Ireland, there cannot be — nay, judging of 
the case as our own, there ought not to be 
— peace or prosperity for its people; and 
what is of still more vital inportance, there 
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can be, judging by the same rule, no chance 
of the dissemination of religious truth in 
that country.’ 

After passing in review the various pallia- 
tives and pretexts for doing nothing effectu- 
al then in vogue, he summed up his appeal 
for doing justice to Ireland before seeking 
distant objects of national interposition, in 
the following terms:—‘ Our efforts have 
been directed towards the assistance of 
States for whose welfare we are not respon- 
sible; whilst our oppression and neglect 
have fallen upon a people over whom we 
are endowed with the power and accounta- 
ble privileges of government. . . . . 
Does not the question of Ireland in every 
point of view offer the strongest possible 
argument against the national policy of 
this country, for the time during which we 
have wasted our energies, and squandered 
our wealth upon all the nations of the Con- 
tinent, whilst a part of our own empire, 
which more than all the rest of Europe has 
needed our attention, remains to this hour 
an appalling monument of our neglect and 
misgovernmnent ?’ This remarkable brochure 
quickly attracted attention, and in a few 
months went through several editions. 

His next pamphlet, entitled ‘ Russia, Tur- 
key, and England,’ evinced an equal diver- 
sity of information, and comprehensive 
breadth of view. It contains many passages 
of great power and eloquence, intermingled 
with others less careful in their style, and 
less calculated perhaps to win general ap- 
proval. His description of the attenuation 
of Mnscovite power by the rapid and un- 
corfsolidated extension of territory, is ad- 
mirably contrasted with the growth during 
the same period, of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, in concentrated 
wealth and population. He argues truly, 
that in such concentration has ever lain the 
greatest strength.of nations; and he relies 
upon the logical converse as a suflicient rea- 
son for treating with indifference the threat- 
ening aspect of Russian aggrandizement. 
But while discounting the military strength 
of the Cossack empire, he endeavours to 
show in‘how many ways it stands superior 
to the stolid and stifling oppression of the 
Turk, against whom his bill of indictment 
is as terrible as true. If a choice must be 
made, he contends that it would be better 
for the Czar to reign at Constantinople 
than the Sultan; and that English interests, 
neither present nor future, would in any 
way be damaged by the change. Of any 
other alternative he takes no note. This is 


perhaps the weak point in his argument, 
which, whenever it was repeated in after 
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years struck dispassionate listeners, and 
checked their disposition to adopt his policy. 
For ourselves, we could never understand 
why either set of oppressors should reign 
forever over the most beautiful and prolific 
country in the world. Admitting all that 
can be said against the Turks — and we are 
far from being prepared to dispute any 
portion of it — we cannot see the necessity 
of transferring all Greece and Asia Minor 
to Scythian rule. ‘Constantinople,’ said 
Lord Palmerston, during the Crimean war, 
‘may be truly described as very inferior to 
St. Petersburg ; and the cause of the infe- 
riority may be truly assigned to misrule ; 
but that is no reason why Russia should 
have both.’ When the Manchester Manu- 
facturer wrote, railroads were a Western 
luxury, of which the half-peopled plains of 
the Volga and the Neva did not dream. 
Already considerable lines have been laid 
down in various districts, and ten years 
hence all the chief places in European Rus- 
sia will be connected by electricity and 
steam. It must be owned that this will 
make an essential difference in the question, 
whether it be safe for Europe to allow any 
one Power to have her fortified arsenals 
on the Sea of Marmora and the Baltic, 
with the instantaneous means of knowledge 
as to what is going on at either extremity, 
and the power of concentrating in the 
course of a few hours on any point of her 
frontier the whole avalanche of her disci- 
plined ambition. Nevertheless, for the time 
in which he wrote, and having regard to the 
diplomatic doctrines then in vogue respect- 
ing foreign policy, there cannot be a doubt 
that the vigorous utterance of opinions till 
then almost unheard was of infinite use, 
and that the good thus done has not and 
will not pass away. 

He spent the winter of 1836-7 in Egypt, 
Syria, and Greece. Possessing little classi- 
cal knowledge, and but a niggard love of 
antiquities, his wanderings among the 
monuments and ruins of bygone times 
were perhaps less pleasurable than they 
usually are to men of a different caste of 
mind. On the other hand, there was for 
him in the gaunt remains of dead civiliza- 
tion, extinguished commerce, and abandon- 
ed art, a world of suggestion and teaching. 
He understood too thoroughly what the 
far-reaching commerce of Phcenicia and 
Greece must have been in the days of its 
glory not to people with a phantom crowd 
of busy speculators and labourers the 
wharves of harbours now choked with 
sand, and the half-ruined highways leading 
from city to city. Few visitors to the Le- 
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vant were so capable of realizing the busy 
life of which it was anciently the scene, or 
of measuring therefore the depth of politi- 
cal and social degradation that has since be-- 
fallen its shores. He returned to England 
detesting Turkish barbarism, and the in- 
famy of forced labour and the slave-market, 
more intensely than he had ever done 
when merely reading ‘of such things in 
books. He brought home with him a thou- 
sand fresh facts and new ideas; and his 
was a mind on which the, impression of 
realities was never lost, and from which the 
photograph once imprinted never passed 
away. 

Before entering on the course of com- 
mercial agitation in which his best energies 
were so soon to be absorbed, he felt a de- 
sire to freshen his earlier impressions of 
the comparative anatomy of neighbouring 
industrial States. About the middle of 
May, 1840, he visited Havre and Rouen, 
proceeding thence to Paris and the south- 
ern cities of France. Subsequently he 
visited Savoy and Switzerland, the Rhine 
towns, and the chief places of commerce 
in Holland. He was not wanting in ap- 
preciation of the beauties of external na- 
ture, but the sight of Genoa and Geneva, 
Cologne and Amsterdam, stirred in him 
deeper thoughts, and dwelt more vividly 
in his recollection than the Passes of the 
Alps or Schaffhausen Falls. He was by 
nature, habit, and feeling a man of action; 
not in the vulgar sense which associates 
energy and ambition with incessant stir 
and noise; he was neither talkative or rest- 
less, greedy of excitement or afflicted with 
the feverish thirst of fame. The key to 
his life is to be found in the earnestness of 
his sympathy with his kind, — with their 
sufferings and struggles, their hopes and 
fears, their wrongful humiliations and noble 
aspirings ; with all, in short, that, whether 
for ‘individuals or communities, goes to 
make up the wear and tear, the trials and 
the triumphs of our nature. He was called 
an economist, and so he was; his reason 
being convinced that the greatest service 
he could render mankind was to keep them 
clear of errors in the application of their 
industry and skill. But it was not for the 
sake of the theory of rule or with any mere 
intellectual pride in victorious casuistry 
that he inquired, computed, argued, and, 
when necessary, made costly sacrifices of 
time and health and fortune. With him 
the actuating motive was from first to last 
the accomplishment of the greatest possi- 
ble amount of good to others in his day 
and generation. He thought habitually 
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through his feelings, and no one ever suc- 
ceeded in engaging. his co-operation or 
alliance who failed to show him that his 
efforts, if successful, would alleviate some 
misery, or vindicate some questioned right, 
or help to give a better dinner to the work- 
ing man, or strike down the uplifted arm of 
violence or oppression. He had the heart 
of a woman, with the intellect of a man; 
and those who knew him best well knew 
what depths of tenderness for those he 
loved lay within him, unobserved by the 
many, and often dark and silent as unopened 
fountains. Of his private griefs he spoke 
seldom and little; his instincts recoiled 
from utterances that had for him something 
of the sense of exposure. Even when re- 
ceiving the generous and gentle tribute of 
sympathy, he would remain mute until his 
fixed eye began to fill; and then, when he 
could bear the agony of unspoken gratitude 
no longer, he would quietly murmur some 
expression of assent and turn away, as 
though to break the spell. 

It was not until the general eleetion of 
1841 that Mr. Cobden obtained his seat in 
Parliament. The agitation for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws was then beginning to 
assume somewhat of the menacing propor- 
tions by which it was afterwards known, 
and the newly-returned member for Stock- 

ort was the life and soul of the agitation. 

is first speech in the House of Commons 
was an earnest appeal to men of both 
parties on behalf of the manufacturing 
population, then suffering acutely from 
want of work. The Whigs had, on the eve 
of the general election, offered an 8s. 
fixed duty as a compromise; but their 
bidding came too late to appease com- 
mercial discontent, and the newly-formed 
Association had bound itself to be sat- 
isfied with nothing short of the total 
abolition of the tax on bread. Its mem- 
bers authorized him, moreover, to declare 
— as he did openly in his maiden speech — 
that they would give all the political sup- 
port they could command to whichever 
party in the State should first concede the 
great pNnciple at stake. A meeting of 
ministers of religion of all denominations 
had likewise confided to him the presenta- 
tion to Parliament of their remonstrances 
and prayers on behalf of their famished 
flocks. A majority of the new Parliament, 
elate with party triumph and confiding in 
the pledges of Sir Robert Peel to maintain 
Protection, received the most touching 
statements of popular suffering with de- 
risive cheers; and the outgoing Whigs 
were in no humour to lend support to a 
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man who avowed his indifference to party 
combinations, and his readiness to sacrifice 
party interests for the attainment of what 
they were accustomed to designate as an 
economic crotchet. Lord Melpourne had 
but a few months before told the House of 
Lords that the man must be mad who 
would think of the entire repeal of the 
Corn Laws; and he had told the Queen 
that the men who proposed it would take 
the crown off her head: and Lord Mel- 
bourne was Prime Minister. But Cobden 
cared for none of these things. The agita- 
tion spread and grew as the distress deep- 
ened. Every month during the dismal 
winter of 1841--42 brought new recruits to 
its standard. Not a few of the squeamish 
politicians who had lisped on the hustings 
their condescending assent to an 8s. duty, 
and got well beaten for their pains, sent in 
their subscriptions with an intimation that 
they were now ready to stand, whenever 
an opening offered, on thorough-going Free 
Trade principles ; and in this manner some 
of them actually did find their way back to 
Westminster. 

We need not dwell upon the five years’ 
wordy war against monopoly, which ended 
in the conversion of Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Mr 
Gladstone to the doctrines of the Anti- 
Corn Law League; and of the consequent 
disintegration and overthrow of the most 

owerful Conservative party which had ex- 
isted in England since the death of Mr. 
Pitt. No such moral triumph has ever been 
accomplished, without the loss of a single 
life or the striking of a single blow, within 
the same brief space. Religious freedom 
was the slow work of generations. Parlia- 
mentary reform took nearly half a century 
in its partial accomplishment. The eman- 
cipation of trade had been indeed begun, 
and was pursued tentatively during the 
twenty years preceding the formation of 
the League ; but the abolition of a tax on 
corn, to keep up the rent of land for the 
benefit of the classes who possessed nine- 
tenths of the seats in the Legislature, was 
a task which to the most experienced and 
enlightened men of the Liberal party seem- 
ed desperate, and which nothing but the 
cambined wisdom and enthusiasm of true 
political genius could have accomplished. 
The story has, however, so often and so 
well been told that it needs not to be told 
again. On the eve of his fall from power, 
the conscience-stricken opener of the gates 
of Protection, which he had spent his prime 
in endeavouring to bar, confessed in the 
House of Commons that no one had cone 
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tributed so much to bring about that result 
as Mr. Cobden. 

The work, indeed, was done, and the na- 
tion was not unmindful or ungrateful. For 
its achievement it had been necessary to 
neglect the profitable pursuits of business 
and to sacrifice leisure, gain, and mercantile 
opportunities of every kind. It was felt 
that the man who had, without ever once 
alluding to these things, practised unflinch- 
ingly such self-denial, ought not to go un- 
compensated; and a very large sum was 
accordingly subscribed, chiefly though not 
altogether in the manufacturing districts, 
as a tribute of acknowledgement for the 
immeasurable benefits conferred 

The Whigs resumed power, and could 
find no room in the Cabinet for the man 
by whose courage, energy, and eloquence, 
more than that of any other man, their 
restoration had been brought about. They 
offered him the subordinate post of Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, which he 
of course declined. Before the struggle 
was over, Sir Robert Peel addressed to him 
a letter, as remarkable for its contents as 
for the signature and superscription, in 
which he reiterated the acknowledgments 
he had made in the House of Commons, 
that from Mr. Cobden he had tardily learn- 
ed the wisdom and necessity of Free Trade 
in corn. He explained with his accustomed 
clearness and completeness the considera- 
tions by which he had been governed in 
breaking with his party, and renouncing 
power for the sake of accomplishing a great 
national good; and concluded by express- 
ing a wish that he and his correspondent 
might in future meet as private acquain- 
tances, if not friends. Nir. Cobden re- 
plied in befitting terms to this communica- 
tion; but he went abroad before any op- 
portunity arose of meeting the ex-minister ; 
and on his return, from some cause unex- 
plained, no further step, we believe, on 
cither side was taken towards a rapproche- 
ment. 

On his way to Paris he had an inter- 
view with Louis Philippe at the Chateau 
@Eu. ‘The king was very civil and 
communicative,’ but left on his visitor the 
impression that he ‘did not like to discuss 
the Free-trade question.’ The diplomate- 
king, by the grace of gold, charter, monop- 
oly, and corruption, was too wary to com- 
mit himself to a triumphant tribune on his 
travels; and whatever may have been his 
wishes or convictions, he was too much 
afraid of setting any new stone rolling in 
France, and too much out of humour just 
then with Palmerston and his colleagues, to 
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let fall anything that might be turned into 
an encouragement of even economic agita- 
tion in his ignitable dominions. 

On the 18th of August the Due d’Har- 
court presided at a public dinner given to 
Mr. Cobden, by the chiefs of the Liberal 
party and leading economists of France. 
M. Horace Say occupied the vice-chair, and 
amongst those present were Baron Billing, 
MM. Duperon and Renouard (peers), and 
MM. Garnier Pages, Leon Faucher, G. 
Beaumont, M. Chevalier, and other men of 
distinction. He received much attention 
from M. Duchatel, the Minister of the In- 
terior, and the Due de Broglie, who im- 
pressed him as being ‘a man of elevated 
moral and religious sentiments, but wanting 
in the masculine qualities requisite to sway 
a French political party.” Of the Abbé de 
Lamennais he speaks ‘ as a meek little man, 
religious in a certain sense, and with a 
heart.’ * He was naturally struck with the 
want of knowledge on economical ques- 
tions betrayed by many of the ablest poli- 
cians he encountered; but, on the whole 
his visit to the French capital was one un- 
ceasing round of compliment and congratu- 
lation. 

After a brief stay at Bordeaux, where 
likewise he was entertained in public by the 
leading merchants and bankers of the City 
of the Vine, he crossed into Spain. At 
Madrid another festival in his honour awaited 
him, at which several of the leading politi- 
cians of the Chamber of Representatives 
took part. While in the Spanish capital 
he witnessed a bull-fight for the first time. 
The spectacle pained him deeply. ‘So 
long,’ he wrote, ‘ as this continues to be the 
popular sport of - and low, so long will 
the people be indifferent to human life, and 
have their civil contests marked with dis- 
plays of cruelty which make other nations 
shudder.’¢ Narvaez struck him as the man 
of ‘ most practical sense and knowledge’ of 
the politicians he met with at Madrid; for 
he admitted many of the evils of the pro- 
hibitive system, and owned that one-fourth 
of the population of Andalusia were more 
or less engaged in contraband trade; but 
he argued that none but a very strong gov- 
ernment could reform the tariff in Spain, 
and that, if one administration fell in the 
attempt, no other could be formed for many 
years that would touch it. The aspect of 
the Peninsula and its people, in the eyes of 
the Manchester Manufacturer, was not en- 
couraging : ‘ The Spaniards of the last two 
centuries seem literally to have done nothing 
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but glorify themselves for the deeds of 
their ancestors, or loll in the shades of their 
olives and vines, and leave to nature the 
task of feeding and clothing them.’ Enter- 
tainments awaited him at Cadiz and Malaga, 
and by the end of the year he had com- 
pleted his tour in Southern Spain. 

At Genoa, on the 16th January, 1847, 
the Marquis d’Azeglio presided at the feast 
wherewith the descendants of the old mer- 
chant princes of the Gulf welcomed him to 
their shores. A still more inspiriting ova- 
tion was given in his honour at Rome, in 
the following month, whiah, considering that 
it took place almost under the walls of the 
Vatican, and apparently without provoking 
the slightest jealousy on the part of the 
newly-elected Pope or his advisers, seemed 
to him ‘the most charming proof’ of the 
wide-spread sympathy for Free-trade prin- 
ciples which he had seen in the course of 
his travels.’* Among other notabilities, he 
was introduced, during his stay in Southern 
Italy, to the Count of Syracuse, a younger 
member of the Bourbon family of Naples. 
He found him, ‘ for a king’s brother, a very 
clear-headed, well-informed man.’ ¢ Pio No- 
no received him on the 22d of February, 
1847, at an audience which lasted a good 
while. He was habited in a simple dress of 
white flannel, spoke unaffectedly and with 
much earnestness of the good work which 
had lately been accomplished in England 
by the abolition of the Corn Laws, and 
dwelt with especial emphasis‘on the means 
whereby so great a change had been effect- 
ed. His visitor called his attention to the 
desecration of hallowed memories in Spain, 
where bull-fights were constantly held, as 
the public advertisements declared, in hon- 
our of the Virgin, or the patron saint of the 
locality. The Pope said he was obliged for 
the suggestion, and promised to mention the 
matter to his Nuncio. On the day after 
this interview, Mr. Cobden dined with the 
ill-fated Count Rossi, then French Ambas- 
sador at Rome. At Naples he was much 
struck by what he saw in the Pompeian 
Museum. ‘In a couple of hours spent in 
these rodys, I became better acquainted with 
the ancient Roman people than I could have 
been by reading all the histories ever writ- 
ten about them.’ t 

King Ferdinand desired to see him, and 
tried to make him believe that he too had 
become a proselyte to Free-trade, as did 
most of the men of political and literary 
distinction at his Court. They asked many 
questions about the solution of the Irish dit- 


*¢ Diary,’ 1847. ¢ ‘Diary,’ 13th February, 1847, 
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ficulty ; for the apprehended famine, whose 
coming shadow had scared Sir Robert 
Peel into surrendering the last outworks of 
monopoly, was still impending ; the failure 
of the State trials to crush agitation was 
still fresh in men’s minds; and though less 
energetic and threatening than in former 
days, O’Connell still lived. Everywhere 
interrogatories were put to Mr. Cobden 
about the condition of Ireland and its fu- 
ture. Twenty years are come and gone 
since then, and English statesmanship dur- 
ing that time, to its shame be it spoken, has 
never dared to look that question in the 
face. The month of April was spent in 
Florence, where he was received with open 
arms by the men of letters, and many of the 
foreign residents of that delightful city. The 
first public dinner said to have been ever 
given there, was that in his honour, under 
the, presidency of M. Peruzzi; La Farina, 
the historian, Prince Poniatowski, and 
many other individuals of distinction, being 
present. The report of the proceedings 
was delayed for some days, and was not 
permitted to appear until the consent of the 
Grand Duke had been formally signified, in 
consequence of his name having been men- 
tioned in some of the speeches ; yet his was 
considered, and in point of fact actually 
was, the best beloved and respected of the 
old governments of Italy. Leghorn was 
not wanting in hospitality to the traveller, 
and there he found once more, for the first 
time since he had quitted England, the 
greeting of fellow countrymen of his own 
class and calling, who could appreciate more 
vividly than many of his Southern enter- 
tainers the amazing difficulties he had had 
to encounter in his long struggle for the 
emancipation of commerce, and the specific 
worth of what he had done. At Turin he 
spent many pleasant and instructive days. 
Among the first who called on liim were 
Scialoja, and Charles Cavour, —‘ a young 
man,’ as he observed, ‘ with a sound, prac- 
ticalhead.’ The incipient statesman clutch- 
ed eagerly at the opportunity of learning 
all he could from lips so ready to impart in- 
formation. He had recently visited Eng- 
land, and studied her industrial and _politi- 
cal institutions ; and although as yet he did 
not pretend any more than the rest of his 
class to see his way to national independ- 
ence, he already believed in the possibility 
of working up to constitutionalism:and to 
agricultural and commercial freedom in 
Piedmont. The administration was still in- 
deed in the hands of the ultra partisans of 
resistance ; and the king, who had never re- 
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lar efforts, was too weak and wavering to 
originate any measure of importance in the 
direction of progress. Cavour spent most 
of his time with Mr. Cobden or his family 
during their stay, and frequently accompa- 
nied them in their walks and drives into 
the country ; and with his uncle, the Mar- 
quis Cavour, with whom he then lived, and 
MM. Balbo, Collobiano, Polloni, Battista, 
Bignon, the future minister attended the 
banquet on the 24th May, to do honour to 
the Apostle of Free Trade. A like cele- 
bration followed in the ensuing week at 
Milan, and also at Venice. At Vienna he 
was treated with every mark of distinction 
by Prince Metternich, as at St. Petersburg 
by Count Nesselrode. At Berlin, Hum- 
boldt, Ranke, Eichhorn, Bodelschwing, and 
most of the eminent men engaged in the 
administration, were prompt in paying their 
respects: and he was entertained at dinner 
by the king. His long tour ended with a 
visit to Hamburg; and by the middle of 
October 1847, he found himself once more 
at home. It was a moment of extreme de- 
pression and anxiety. The deferred fam- 
ine had more than decimated the popula- 
tion of Ireland; and gold had been sent out 
of the country to buy corn in such quanti- 
ties, that the Bank of England was, under 
the Act of 1844, compelled to raise the 
rate of discount to 10 per cent., and was 
only enabled to reduce it to 8 per cent. by 
a Treasury minute suspending the opera- 
tion of the statute. 

In Parliment he never took any part in 
debates respecting the currency ;-and in 
private he used sometimes to say playfully, 
‘When a man begins by telling me that we 
ean do nothing right until the Bank Char- 
ter is annulled, I always suspect that he is a 
little mad, at least on one point; and so I 
try to turn the conversation.” He had 
voted for Peel’s Bank Act in 1844, hoping 
that it would be an improvement on previ- 
ous legislation ; but after twenty years’ ex- 
perience he inclined to regard it as a fail- 
ure, and to anticipate that, whenever 
pressure or panic should cause its suspen- 
sion a third time, it must be virtually aban- 
doned. . 

in the new Parliament which met in Nov- 
ember 1847, Mr. Cobden took his seat as 
member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
for which, in his absence, he had been cho- 
sen, and for which he continued to sit for 
the ten following years. It was not in hu- 
man nature that he should be unconscious of 
the comparative neglect and disparagement, 
wherewith he was treated by the privileged 
politicans of his own country, and which 
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contrasted so strongly and so strangely with 
what he had experienced abroad. That he 
never condescended to notice it outside the 
inner circle of friendship and intimacy, 
does not touch the question — how such folly 
and such injustice came to pass? No pro- 
posal was made to him to join the administra- 
tion; and though he gave it his general sup- 
port, his remonstrances against certain —_ = 
ures which he disapproved, were on moretlfan 
one occasion, repelled in a tone and in terms 
little short of insulting. In the discussions 
on the Alien Act, and on the Bill which for 
the first time constituted open and advised 
speaking on political subjects sufficient 
proof of ‘ treason-felony ;’.on many items of 
domestic expenditure, and on many im- 
portant points of colonial policy; on the 
memorable affair of compensation to M. 
Pacifico; on the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill, 
and generally on the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, he differed from the 
Whigs: and the estrangement thus engen- 
dered continued to the end, without bitter- 
ness or resentment on his part, but not with- 
out consequences which it would lead us too 
far to enter into here. 

By many, whose prejudices he offended 
in the earnest pursuit of objects he deemed 
politically just,Wae was called a demagogue. 
They saw the proofs of his popularity, and 
they measured his self-love by their own; 
they felt that the self-made man was able to 
wield a power which, with all the adventi- 
tious aids of birth and wealth and station, 
they could not gain; and they could not 
persuade themselves that the exercise of 
this power had not created an appetite 
which must ever yearn and crave. They 
felt the keen edge of his argumentative elo- 
quence in debate: and they would not 
believe that the man who could thus over- 
throw opponents did not love the encounter 
and exult in victory. They knew not the 
man, or the spirit that animated him. 
There never was any one who had in him 
less of the love of ambition, or the lust 
of triumph. He neither feared nor shunned 
the fight; and he rejoiced with child-like 
gleé in the success of his cause. But it was 
the triumph of the cause, not of Cobden, 
that he fought for; and far from relishing 
the opportunity of giving battle, or exulting 
in the humiliation of adversaries, he would 
readily, at any moment, have secured suc- 
cess by the timely conversion of opponents 
to sound views, rather than have hazarded 
the result of public contention. ‘To say 
that he did not value personal influence, 
founded as his was, on personal ability and 
worth alone, would indeed be untrue; and 
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to say that he was insensible to the tribute 
of popular sympathy and admiration, would 
be idle. But the gratification these were 
capable of affording him was essentially 
transitory and subordinate to that which 
other and more enduring instincts craved. 
He delighted in quiet, and.he loved love. 
In the happy faces of the children who 
never feared him,-and the genial talk of 
friends with whom he never differed sharply, 
it was his delight to pass his time. Society, 
so-called, rather bored him ; and public dis- 
play was to him, a matter of penance, not 
of pride. The proceedings he originated 
in the House of Commons were not nu- 
merous; and the total number of hisspeeches 
there, considering the length of time he sat 
in that assembly, will be found to have been, 
by comparison with other notabilities, but 
few. In some degree this may perhaps be 
accounted for, by his extreme aversion to 
taking part in debate, without having fully 
matured what he had to say, ‘ and the best 
way of putting it,’ as he was wont to phrase 
it. Buta good deal must likewise be set 
down to the account of his reluctance to 
provoke angry dispute with men, towards 
whom he could never bring himself to feel 
anything like hostility. He might laugh at 
their follies and make merry with their in- 
consistencies, in his own limited circle of 
intimate friends ; but when urged to expose 
their errors publicly, and to resist the im- 
ew they recommended, he was rarely 
nown to indulge in sarcasm or scoff ; for 
he thought that a legislator’s words, like 
those of a judge, should, as Bacon.says, be 
‘wise, and not taunting.’ At heart he dis- 
liked conflict; and there was for him no 
pleasure in inflicting pain. His blows were 
heavy when they fell, and, roused by a 
sense of indignation at oppression or injus- 
tice, he dealt them with a will. Yet he 
oftentimes — oftener than the world at large 
could easily have been persuaded — gen- 
erously forbore. He not only could make 
great allowance for educational and social 
habits of expression, thought, and action 
not in accordance with his own, but he 
ractically did so; and while no man was 
ess swayed by the influence of society 
around him, he was content with the enjoy- 
ment of his own simple-minded liberty, 
without cavilling at the fopperies, affecta- 
tions, or antipathies of those who he knew 
disliked him. 
One evening, as he drove to the House 

of Commons, to take part in a debate 
which it was expected would be of the sharp- 
est, his companion, who probably looked 
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what of bellicose enthusiasm, rallied him 
gently on being what he called dull; and 
strove to rekindle his spirit, by anticipating 
the weakness and waywardness in blunder- 
ing which their adversaries were certain to 
betray, and by holding forth the promise of 
inevitable triumph. He was not to be 
roused from his dejection, however, and he 
said calmly —‘I know you can enjoy it all, 
and perhaps it is so best; but I hate hav- 
ing to beard in this way hundreds of well- 
meaning, wrong-headed people, and to face 
the look of rage and loathing with which 
they regard me. I had a thousand times 
rather not have to doit; but it must be 
done.’ 

It was in this spirit that in 1854 he took 
a course that for the time undoubtedly less- 
ened his general popularity, by opposing 
the Russian war. From his first entrance 
into public life he had questioned the for- 
eign policy of Lord Palmerston, primarily 
and especially with reference to the mainte- 
nance of the Ottoman Empire; and when 
at length that long-slumbering question 
canie to issue, the complete antagonism be- 
tween them was more than ever revealed. 
In the spring of 1856, there befell him a 
calamity whose lingering shadow overcast 
all his remaining years : — 


‘One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that 
throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our 


woes ; 

To which life nothing darker or brighter 
can bring, 

For which joy hath no balm, and affliction 
no sting.’ 


His only son, a youth of singular prom- 
ise, and endeared to him by every tie of 
pride and affection, was suddenly struck 
down by illness at Weinheim, where he 
was at school; and the same letter that 
brought intelligence of the fact, conveyed 
also the tidings of his death. It was long be- 
fore the bereaved father recovered from this 
heavy blow. By degrees indeed he learned 
resignation ; and, consoled by the sympathy 
of a numerous and attached cirele of friends, 
he manfully strove to battle with his grief, 
and to soothe that of those loved ones who 
needed his example and his care. 

In the autumn of the same year a con- 
gress was summoned to meet at Brussels, of 
the friends of international interchange and 
amity, at which his recent bereavement 
rendered it impossible for him to appear. 
In declining, about the same period, a kind 
invitation from friends at Paris, he alluded 
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hung upon his own apa and those of his 
domestic circle: —‘We must throw upon 
our friends as little as possible of the bur- 
den of our grief; for who has not his own 
share of sorrow at some period of his life 
to endure? The same circumstance will 
prevent me from going to Brussels, as I 
should have otherwise liked to do. His 
interest in the progress of opinion was 
not, however, quenched even in affliction. 
In the same letter he seemed to revive, as 
he thought of the efforts then making in 
Belgium by the mercantile community 
there, to promote the great cause with which 
his name was identified: ‘We cannot 
help admiring the noble attitude of that lit- 
tle kingdom, in thus offering its capital and 
its public halls as the place of rendezvous 
for kindred minds from all parts of the 
world. . . I have been a good deal 
struck with the energy and talent dis- 
played by the iron-traders of Belgium, in 
their agitation. It seems a bond fide move- 
ment in which the manufacturers and mer- 
chants are taking a leading part. The best 
thing they can do for the cause of Free Trade 
is to carry out the principle in their own coun- 
try; and thus set a good example to their 
neighbours.’ 

The culminating point of his opposition 
to Lord Palmerston, as a minister, was not 
reached until the famous controversy re- 
garding the lorcha, called the Arrow, the 
seizure of whose crew, while bearing the 
British flag, in the Canton river, led to the 
bombardment of the town by Admiral Sey- 
mour’s fleet, and to a great destruction of 
property and life. Lord Clarendon, with 
the sanction of Lord Palmerston, praised 
and thanked the English authorities, civil 
and military, in China, for their prompti- 
tude and vigour. A vote of censure, on the 
ground of inhumanity and needless violence, 
was carried in the House of Lords; and on 
the motion of the member for the West 
Riding, supported by Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr. Sydney Herbert, 
a similar condemnation was carried in the 
Commons by a majority of sixteen. Par- 
liament was dissolved. The West Riding, 
it was believed, would not again return the 
man who had conferred ‘on its industry so 
many benefits, and he was asked to stand 
for Huddersfield, where, to the surprise and 
mortification of his friends, he was defeated 
by a ministerialist whose local influence 
was great. The current of popular feel- 
ing ran so strong that Messrs. Bright and 
Gibson were unseated at Manchester ; 
Messrs. Layard, Miall, W. J. Fox, and 
Others lost their seats; and but for Mr. Cob- 
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den’s timely interposition, Sir James Graham 
would have given way at Carlisle. The 
wrong thus inflicted would, it was supposed, 
be soon repaired by some other constit- 
uency; but months rolled by, and the na- 
tional reproach of his exclusion from the 
legislature was not effaced. He felt that 
exclusion deeply. In a letter addressed to 
the writer in the following year, who had ° 
inquired after his health and pursuits at 
Dunford, he wrote, in bitterness of heart, 
that —‘ He was learning to promote the hap- 
piness of pigs, and to give them better food 
than they had had before ; and he had this 
encouragement— that they could not make 
him feel that they were ungrateful.’ It was 
not until the general election of 1859 that 
he was restored to his place in Parliament, 
being chosen, during his absence in Ameri- 
ca, member for Rochdale. Before his re- 
turn to England the new Parliament had 
met; and by the combination of parties in- 
augurated at a meeting held at Willis’ 
Rooms, Lord Derby and his friends were 
driven from power, and Lord Palmerston 
was again placed at the head of affairs. 
Seats in the Cabinet were conceded to Lord 
Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. M. Gibson, 
who, in 1858, had aided in the overthrow of 
the noble Viscount’s former Administration 
by their votes of censure on the Conspiracy 
Bill; and it was announced that the Presi- 
dency of. the Board of Trade was reserved 
for Mr. Cobden. On his arrival at Liver- 
pool he learned for the first time the ad- 
ministrative change, that had taken place, 
and received the Premier’s invitation to join 
his Government. In an interview with Lord 
Palmerston a few days afterwards, while ac- 
acknowledging in frank and courteous terms 
the value of the compliment, he stated fully 
the reasons why he felt it would be incompat- 
ible with his sense of self-respect, and his 
character for consistency, to take confidential 
office under the man whose policy he had al- 
ways opposed as wasteful and dangerous. 
Lord Palmerston would have had him recon- - 
sider the matter ; but he declined, saying that 
his resolution was fixed, and that he thought 
any other course would only involve them 
both in embarrassment and ridicule. Those 
who never wished to see him in the Cabinet 
affected to take this refusal as proof that he 
was an impracticable man who could find 
fault with the work of others, but who would 
never himself incur the responsibilities of 
official life. Nothing could be more for- 
eign to his disposition or feeling than such 
an inference, and an occasion soon arose 
for its disinterested refutation in a way 
equally unexpected and remarkable. 
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The suggestion having been publicly 
made by Mr. Bright, that the first step to- 
wards a reduction of armaments, and the 
cultivation of more intimate ties between 
England and France, would, probably be 
found in a Treaty of Commerce between 
the two countries, M. Michel Chevalier 
wrote to Mr. Cobden assuring him of the 
favourable disposition of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and encouraging him to urge upon 
the English Administration the expediency 
of making the attempt. After due reflec- 
tion he resolved to do so. Lord Palmerston 
and Mr: Gladstone entered into his views, 
and authorized him to visit Paris, using his 
own discretion in feeling his way with those 
in authority there, towards the attainment 
of so desirable an object. Accompanied by 
his family, he took up his residence for the 
winter in the French capital, and put him- 
self in communication with the ministers of 
Napoleon III. For some time little pro- 

ress wasmade. The wall of prejudice in 
avour of prohibition and protection looked 
higher and more hard to scale when near 
its base than it had done at a distance. Men 
like M. Rouher and M. Fould appreciated 
the importance, moral and material, of mul- 
tiplying ties of reciprocal profit between 
the two nations; but others holding equal 
or higher political rank dissented from 
them, and discountenanced as far as in 
them lay the project of a treaty. Weeks 
were consumed in preliminary discussions ; 
and in weariness of spirit, the untitled, 
unsalaried, and unpretentious plenipoten- 
tiary of England oftentimes was ready to 





despair. He was supported, however, by 
the consciousness of being engaged in an 
endeavour to accomplish an unmixed good, 
and by the noble ambition of showing that, 
without being disciplined in diplomatic 
forms, a man who thoroughly understood 
the interests of his country might be its 
best diplomatist. 

One evening, on his return home, he ask- 
ed a friend whom he found awaiting him, 
whether he could guess in whose company 
he had spent the last hour. ‘ You must kee 
it a secret, he -said, laughing; ‘ by whic 
I mean that you must really tell nobody. 
For although, as you know, I hate myste- 
ries, it would make me very uncomfortable 
if the thing were talked of.’ His companion 
guessed in vain, and was at last told that 
the volunteer envoy had had an interview 
with the Emperor. Strange to say, a ru- 
mour of the fact ran through the clubs and 
cafés the same night; and his confidant 
being questioned on the point, could hit 
upon no more innocent way of throwing 
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public curiosity off the scent, than by sug- 
gesting gravely, that the blunderer who had 
watched at the gate of St. Cloud might have 
mistaken Lord Brougham for Mr. Cobden. 
It is not, perhaps, surprising that he was dot 
proof enough against the fascination of 
manner and of calm indomitable will that 
has contributed so much to the creation, 
and still more to the consolidation, of all 
but unlimited power in the present ruler 
of France. The interview had been desired 
by his Majesty; and it was valued at the 
moment by the ardent Free Trader, not as 
a compliment to the reputation he had al- 
ready earned, but as the expression of a 
sagacious wish to be further informed by 
competent authority how the revenue of a 
country might be secured with lightened 
taxation, and how the wages of labour might 
be enhanced while invested capital, long 
used to the artificial shelter and forcing- 
beds of protection, was exposed to the all- 
penetrating breath of free competition. Be- 
sides the political hazard attendant on any 
failure of a financial experiment, Napoleon 
III. had, by the necessity of his position, to 
incur the greatest amount of personal re- 
sponsibility — we had almost said peril — 
in the matter. No one believed, and no one 
could be made to believe, that the idea of 
revolutionizing the commercial system of 
France originated with any minister or any 
party in or out of doors. What Turgot had 
so memorably tried and failed to do in the 
days of Legitimate Absolutism, there was 
no man who would venture officially to re- 
commend under the new order of things. 
Republicans and Constitutionalists had al- 
ways been divided in opinion about the 
theory of trade ; and the traditions of the 
First Empire all seemed to bar the way. 
The compact weight of vested interests lay 
heavily in one scale; and there was little 
of any weight in the other but a conviction 
of truth and right and policy in the mind of 
the taciturn and undemonstrative sovereign. 
What must have been the incisive force, 
unaided and self-adequate, that wrought in 
such a mind as that of the Emperor’s such 
aconviction! What would we not give for 
a snatch of the first conversation, to be fol- 
lowed up in due time by others of like im- 
port, between two men so utterly and in- 
tensely opposite in their ways of thought 
and action! On more than one occasion 
invitations to the Imperial table were prof- 
fered, and a wish was intimated through 
the proper quarter that Mr. and Mrs. Cob- 
den might be included among the autumnal 
guests at Compitgne. But the repugnance 
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was too inveterate to be overcome. He had 
never been recognized as worthy of such 
honour in his own country, he said, and 
how could he accept it therefore in anoth- 
er? Lest his refusal should in any sense 
be taken amiss, he supplemented his polit- 
ical apology with one on the score of 
health, which he pleaded as disabling him 
from enjoying just then the excitement 
of so luxurious and glittering a sphere. 
During his stay in Paris, he was beset 
with applications for his name and influence 
in the promotion of joint-stock companies 
of various kinds. Hardly a day passed 
without letters from sanguine projectors, 
offering him directorships in their promisful 
undertakings, with the usual guarantee 
against loss, and upon any terms as to 
shares he chose to name. His sense of 
what was due to himself, to his character 
as the representative of his country, and to 
the cause he had in hand, rendered it im- 
possible that he should entertain any of 
these proposals. He referred them all to 
his friend Mr. Ellison, with whom an inti- 
macy of many years had begotten confi- 
dence the most completely unreserved ; and 
by him they were generally answered. Or- 
dinary speculators were thus easily got rid 
of, and were heard of by him no more, his 
friend’s position as a banker in Paris en- 
abling him to discriminate in what terms 
each of the various applications ought most 
fitly do be declined. There were some 
whose ithposing air and provoking tone of 
bienfaisance disturbed for the moment the 
negotiator’s equanimity. One day he re- 
ceived a courteous but somewhat conde- 
scending intimation, that one of the great- 
est financial adventurers of the day intended 
to call on him on the morrow, with the view 
of laying before him a forthcoming scheme 
of more than ordinary magnificence, and 
which, in the slang of the Bourse, would be 
found to present features of peculiar impor- 
tance to those who might be fortunate 
enough to be connected with it. Mr. Cob- 
den requested his confidential adviser to be 
present at the interview, which the latter 
declined upon the ground that his doing so 
would probably prove a restraint, and would 
consequently lead only to a second visit or 
a correspondenee, both of which it was de- 
sirable to avoid. But he consented to be 
within reach should anything occur render- 
ing reference to him necessary. At the 
hour appointed the subtle weaver of golden 
dreams appeared, bowed benignantly to the 
un-worldlywise diplomatist, whose single- 
heartedness he probably pitied, while he 
thought it might be turned to account as a 
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cutwater for the gorgeous and heavy-laden 
barge he was about to launch; and, having 
seated himself and thrown open his furred 
pelisse, he began his revelations in the cus- 
tomary strain. His host listened with ill- 
concealed impatience, and eventually cut 
short the interview by unconditionally re- 
fusing to take the matter into consideration, 
stating his opinion that, if any public man 
in France or England lent his sanction to 
the speculation, he would be guilty of com- 

licity in something little short of swindling. 
The scheme, however, was too splendid to 
be abandoned. It did not fail; but not 
very long afterwards its author did, under 
circumstances that gave rise to litigation in 
many ways remarkable. When informed 
of the catastrophe, Mr. Cobden only re- 
marked that he had sometimes regretted 
not having kept his temper a little longer 
at the interview above described, for he 
should have liked to know the price at which 
the fellow had ‘ valued his honesty.’ 

One letter only out of a great number 
that now lie before us we shall give in ez- 
tenso. Some temptations are irresistible. 
Is not this one? He had promised Mr. El- 
lison to let him know the moment the Trea- 
ty was actually signed. There had been 
many delays, and to the last some misgiv- 
ings. At length it was a great fact agcom- 
plished ; and the haste of joy is obvious in 
the wording of the following note : — 


‘23rd January, 1860. 
‘ Private. 
‘My DEAR Sir, — 
‘The Treaty is signed, and will, 
I hope, in a few years change and improve the 
commercial relations of the two countries. I 
have lost no time, according to promise, in giv- 
ing you this information. ‘ Believe me, 
‘M. Maurice Ellison. ‘ CoBDEN.’ 


It is hardly worth while recalling now the 
forebodings of failure, and the thwartings 
of faction and folly on our own side of the 
Channel, which had beset every step of the 
protracted negotiation. Even after the 
Treaty was signed, there were many in Par- 
liament and in the press who strove to de- 
preciate its importance, and to misrepresent 
it as a departure from true economic prin- 
ciple. The public judgment, however, 
was not disturbed by these cavillings, and 
the tangible proofs of the worth of the new 
international compact became month after 
month more and more incontestable in the 
returns of the Boardof Trade. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in acknowledging 
the obligation which Mr. Cobden had con- 
ferred on the country and the Government, 
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felicitously noted the rare fortune which, 
after an interval of many years, had a sec- 
ond time enabled the same man to render 
a signal and splendid service to the State. 
Lord Palmerston was permitted by the 
Queen to offer a baronetcy and the rank of 
Privy Councillor to Mr. Cobden, as some 
recompense for that service, but he would 
have none; and, with his accustomed gen- 
tleness and absence of wordy egotism, he 
begged that he might be excused. Among 
the many congratulations from eminent per- 
sons abroad, came one especially cordial, 
both ‘on political and personal grounds, 
from Mr. Charles Sumner, who, when in 
Europe, had entered fully into Mr. Cobden’s 
anxiety to allay international feelings of 
distrust, and his unbelief in the danger of 
French invasion. ‘Iam happy,’ he wrote,* 
‘in your true success. You are the great 
volunteer, with something in your hand _bet- 
ter than a musket. This Commercial Trea- 
ty seems like a harbinger of glad tidings. 
Let that get into full operatfpn, and the 
war system must be discontinued.’ 

The following winter and spring he 
spent at Algiers, for the benefit of his 
health. He had become of late years more’ 
susceptible of cold, which affected him with 
loss of voice, and at times with difficulty of 
breathing. In the charming climate of the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean he 
eluded for the time the attacks of his only 
enemy ; and in the enjoyment of that best 
of material blessings, — the unconsciousness 
of physical weakness. He seemed, on his 
return to England in May 1861, to have 
grown young again. 

His correspondence, like his conversa- 
tion, at this period was full of solicitude 
about the course of events in America, and 
the consequences to Europe. An _anti- 
slavery President had been elected, and 
the civil war had begun. From the outset 
he avowed his conviction that the geo- 
graphical difficulties in the way of separa- 
tion between North and South would prove 
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insurmountable. The Western States, he 
thought, would never agree to leave the | 
gates of their export trade, as he termed | 
the mouths of the Mississippi, in hands that | 
might at any time be hostile. He knew | 
from personal acquaintance, that communi- | 


ties living by agriculture were less likely to | 


be soon depressed by the financial changes | 
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ble will, and felt persuaded that they 
would persist in the prolongation of the 
war until the overmatched Confederates 
were exhausted. The proposal of the 
French Government to ours for joint in- 
tervention he strongly disapproved, not 
only on general grounds of principle, but 
because he was satisfied that it wouldfail. It 
would be impossible, as he conceived, to 
transport across the Ocean any force capa- 
ble of coercing the United States into sep- 
aration. The improvements made in the 
munitions of war tended greatly, in his view, 
to strengthen those who stood on the defen- 
sive against assault from a distant enemy. 
The engines of warfare had become so vast 
and so complicated in their appliances, that 
they were not easily conveyed for a long 
distance from home. This was, he thought, 
a salutary tendency in human affairs, as it 
was to be presumed ‘that they who fought 
on their own soil were more likely to be in 
the right, than they who went far away 
from home to find a battle-field.’ 

He sympathised intensely with the suffer- 
ings of Lancashire, and pleaded hard, 
though long in vain, that the factory hands 
should by timely measures be saved from 
sinking to the level of pauperism before re- 
ceiving public aid. In this as in other in- 
stances his wise council was disregarded, 
until many of the evils it would have 
averted had been realized; and then the 
truth, officially re-discovered, was tardily 
confessed, and its demands conceded. 

But we must bring our recollections to a 
close. His last speech in public was ad- 
dressed to his constituents at Rochdale 
early in November 1864. The weather 
was inclement and the place of meeting 
cold. He spoke at greater length than 
usual on the various topics of the day; and 
after the excitement and exertion were 
over he felt a chill which he was unable 
for many hours to shake off. He returned 
to Duntord, and, yielding to the advice of 
his physician, hardly left his- house for the 
three ensuing months. When the propo- 
sal was made in Parliament, however, to 
vote large sums of money for fortifications 
in Canada, his desire to take part in oppos- 
ing the scheme out-weighed all consider- 
tions of prudence; and on one of the cold- 
est days of the coldest March within our 
recollection he came to town. The conse- 


incident to civil war than their brethren of | quences of that fatal journey are well 
the seaboard. He regarded President Lin-| known. After a few days’ suffering he 


coln as the impersonation of their indomita- | 
| work as few in any age or country have 
; been good and great enough to do. 


* 16th February, 1860, 


sunk to rest, his life-work done — such 
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From the Reader, 27th January. 


We are indebted to the Magazin fir die 
Literatur des Auslandes for the knowledge 
of arising poet in the far west, of whom 
we believe none of our readers have yet 
heard, but whose name will certainly ere 
long become familiar to all lovers of true 
poetry. Two years ago, in the midst of 
the great American struggle between North 
and South, a society was formed of men 
residing in the Western States who had 
been educated at any of the great public 
schools of the Republic. The society, which 
numbers between 500 and 600 members, 
held its second annual meeting in June last, 
and issued an octavo pamphlet of 108 pages, 
under the title of “Oration, Poem, and 
Speeches delivered at the Second Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Alumni of the 
Pacific Coast; held at Oakland, California, 
June 6, 1865. Published by the Associa- 
tion. (San Francisco: Towne and Bacon.) ” 
Mr. Edward Rowland Sill, a young banker 
of San Francisco, wrote the poem on Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s death, which we quote at 
length from the pages of our German con- 
temporary, extracted probably from the 
only copy of the pamphlet to be met with 
on this side of the Atlantic. We have 
headed it : — 


THE NOBLEST SOUL OF ALL. 


Were there no crowns on earth, 
No evergreen to weave a hero’s wreath, 
That he must pass beyond the gates of death, 
Our hero, our slain hero, to be crowned ? 
Could there on our unworthy earth be found 
Naught to befit his woxth ? 


He the noblest soul of all! 
When was there ever, since our Washington, 
A man so pure, so wise, so patient, one 
Who walked with this high goal alone in sight, 
To speak, to do, to sanction only Right, 
Though very heaven should fall ? 


Ah, not for him we weep ; 
What honour more could be in store for him ? 
Who would have had him linger in our dim 
And troublesome world, when his great work 
was done ? 
Who would not leave that worn and weary one 
Gladly to go to sleep ? 


For us the stroke was just ; . 
We were not worthy of that patient heart ; 
We might have helped him more, not stood 


apart, 

And coldly criticised his works and ways — 
Too late now, all too late, our little praise 
Sounds hollow o’er his dust. 
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Be merciful, our God ! 
Forgive the meanness of our human hearts, 
That never, till a noble soul departs, 

See half the worth, or hear the angel’s wings, 
Till they go rustling heavenward as he springs 
Up from the mounded sod. 


Yet what a deathless crown 
Of Northern pine and Southern orange-flower 
For victory, and the land’s new bridal hour 
Would we have wreathed for that beloved 
brow! 
Sadly upon his sleeping forehead now 
We lay our cypress down. 


O martyred one, farewell ! 
Thou hast not left thy people quite alone, 
Out of thy beautiful life there comes a tone 
Of power, of love, of trust, a prophecy, 
Whose fair fulfillment all the earth shall be, 
And all the future tell. 


THE LOSS OF THE ARGO. 


THE vane, it pointed southward ; 
The breeze, it cheerily blew ; 

The skipper was standing beside me — 
The skipper and all his crew. 


It was up with the jib and the topsail ; 
It was up, and sheet home, and belay ;— 
The skipper he laughed as the breeze came aft, 
And the clipper she bowled away. 


She was all that he had or he cared for ;— 
His mother had never loved him, 

With a love more watchful and tender than his 
For his clipper staunch and trim. 


And gaily she went and quickly, 
Till half the voyage was o’er ; 

Till she neared those treacherous latitudes 
Midway ’twixt shore and shore. 


For there and then : —but well you ken — 
Confusion all on deck : 

*Tis an old, old tale—up came the gale— 
And down, down went the wreck. 


He was not drowned, the skipper — 
Nor I, who tell you the tale; 

But he thrilled with a mortal agony, 
And his cheek was deadly pale. 


For — ask not how I consoled him, 
Probe not what lies beyond — 

It-was our little Harry sailing his ship 
Across Green Brier Pond! 
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From the Saturday Review. 
LORD CLARENDON’S LIFE.* 


We made some remarks not very long 
ago on Lord Clarendon’s History of the Re- 
bellion. His autobiography — which is part- 
ly supplementary to, and partly a continua- 
tion of, his more famous work — throws a 
good deal of additional light on the char- 
acter of the author and on the age in which 
he lived. There are three principal periods 
which the memoirs illustrate. First, the 
early part of his life, down to the meeting 
of the Long Parliament (birth, 18th Febru- 
ary, 1609, to November, 1640). Secondly, 
some parts of the history of the Long Par- 
liament and the civil war, and of the resi- 
dence of Charles II. abroad (1640-1660). 
Thirdly, the Restoration, the early years of 
Charles II.’s reign (1660-1667), and the 
six years which Resaiion passed in ban- 
ishment, until his death on December 9th, 
1673. 

The first period is much the most enter- 
taining. Clarendon was not industrious in 
his youth. He learnt very little at Col- 
lege, where indeed he was a mere boy ; and 
his life as a law student “ was without great 
application to the study of the law for some 
years, it being then a time when the town 
was full of soldiers. And he 
had gotten into the acquaintance of many 
of those officers, which took up too much of 
his ‘time for one year.” He read some 
“polite literature and history,” however, 
and, as he remarked in his old age, “lived 
cauté if not caste.” He had, however, the 
means of seeing good society. He was con- 
nected by marriage with the family of the 
Marquis of Hamilton, and he was brought 
very early in his career into business of im- 
portance. In particular, he vindicated be- 
fore the Privy Council the rights of the 
merchants of London in a dispute which 
affected the revenue ; and, in consequence 
of his management of the case, he was in- 
troduced to Archbishop Laud. His profes- 
sional success and distinction put him in 
very pleasant circumstances. “He grew 
every day in practice, of which he had as 
much as he desired; and, having a compe- 
tent estate of his own, he enjoyed a very 
pleasant and a plentiful life, living much 
above the rank of those lawyers whose busi- 


* The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
High Chancellor of England, and Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. Containing, 1. An Account 
ef the Chancellor’s Life from his Birth to the Res- 
toration in 1660; 2. A Continuation of the same, and 
of his History of the Great Rebellion from the Res- 
toration to his Banishment in 1667. Written b: 
Himself, Oxford : 1761. - 


ness was only to be rich, and was generally 
beloved and esteemed by most persons of 
condition and great reputation.” His ac- 
count of these pleasant days is by far the 
most interesting passage of his writings. It 
is composed of characters of Ben Jonson, 
Selden, Sir Kenelm Digby, May, the his- 
torian of the Long Parliament, Lord Falk- 
land, Waller the poet, Sheldon, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Hales, Chilling- 
worth, and some others of less note. The 
accounts of Falkland and Chillingworth are 
memorable passages in English literature, 
and deserve to be described as portraits of 
the highest excellence. The other char- 
acters are rather collections of remarks 
than pictures. Clarendon’s History and his 
Memoirs are full of interest, but their inter- 
est is that of the conversation of an experi- 
enced public man, who was, besides, one of 
the strongest of all conceivable partisans. 
It is not the interest of a work of art. 
Moreover, his extreme gravity and stateli- 
ness, though it allowed him to be sarcastic 
and occasionally humorous, prevented him 
from devising any of those pointed vigorous 
expressions which, as Mr. Carlyle says of 
some of Mirabeau’s, make a complete por- 
trait in three scratches and a dot. ‘This 
renders his portraits far less amusing than 
they would otherwise have been, and in 
some respects less instructive. That Clar- 
endon’s partisanship continually blinded his 
judgment is painfully obvious. This ap- 
pears strikingly in the worship which he 
lavished on Charles I.; but he partially re- 
deems his fault by his views of the Stuart 
family in general, and of Charles II. in par- 
ticular. His account of him and his broth- 
er is an admirable specimen of the sarcastic 
vein which he sometimes indulged : — 


It was the unhappy fate of that family that 
they trusted naturally the judgments of those 
who were as much inferior to them in under- 
standing as they were in quality. . . . They 
were too much inclined to like men at first 
sight, and did not love'the conversation of men 
of many more years than themselves, and 
thought age not only troublesome but imperti- 
nent. They did not love to deny, and less to 
strangers than to their friends; not out of 
bounty or generosity, which was a flower: that 
did never grow naturally in the heart of either 
of the families — that of Stuart or the other of 
Bourbon — but'out of an unskilfulness and de- 
fect in the countenance; and when they pre- 
vailed with themselves to make some pause 
rather than to deny, importunities removed all 
resolution, which they knew not how to shut 
out nor defend themselves against, even when it 
was evident enough that they had much rather 
not consent. . . . If the Duke seemed more 
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fixed and firm in his resolutions, it was rather 
from an obstinacy in his will than from the con- 
stancy of his judgment. 


A delightful character, from the most faith- 
ful servant and most zealous partisan that 
ever any family had. 

We get, however, from Clarendon a very 
pleasing notion of his early friends. Per- 
haps the most characteristic point about 
them is their great intellectual activity, and 
the extraordinary degree of learning that 
some of them attained to. Falkland ap- 
pears to have formed a kind of centre for 
the whole party, when he was little over 
twenty ; and the well-known passage in 
which his pursuits are described 1s so beau- 
tiful that we transcribe it : — 


His whole conversation was one continued 
convivium philosophicum or convivium theologicum, 
enlivened and refreshed with all the facetious- 
ness of wit and good humour, and pleasantness 
of discourse, which made the argument itself 
(whatever it was) very delectable. His house, 
where he usually resided (Tew or Burford in 
Oxfordshire), being within ten or twelve miles 
of the University, looked like the University 
itself, by the company that was always found 
there. There were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, 
Dr. Hammond, Dr. Earles, Mr. Chillingworth, 
and indeed all men of eminent parts and facul- 
ties at Oxford, besides those who resorted 
thither from London ; who all found their lodg- 
ings there as ready as in the colleges; nor did 
the lord of the house know of their coming or 
going, nor who were in his house, till he came 
to dinner or supper, where‘all still met; other- 
wise there was no troublesome ceremony or 
constraint to forbid men to come to the house, 
or to make them weary of staying there ; so that 
many came thither to study in a better air, find- 
ing all the books they could desire in his libra- 
ry, and all the persons together whose company 
they could wish, and not find in any other so- 
ciety. Here Mr. Chillingworth wrote and 
formed and modelled his excellent book against 
the learned Jesuit Mr. Knott, after frequent de- 


bates upon the most important particulars, 


Lord Falkland’s own studies were.remark- 
able : — 


There were very few classic authors in the 
Greek or Latin tongue that he had not read 
with great exactness ; he had read all the Greek 
and Latin fathers, all the most allowed and 
authentic ecclesiastical writers, and all the 
Councils, with wonderful care and observation ; 
for in religion he thought. too careful and too 
curious an inquiry could not be made amongst 
those whose purity was not questioned — 


and whose authority was appealed to on 
both sides. The sentence meanders on for 
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thirteen lines more, which we spare our 
readers; but this is what it comes to. This 
passage —to which other well-known facts 
oe as, for instance, the prodi- 
gious learning of Selden, and the curiously 
minute acquaintance with all the details of 
English history which was shown in the 
great Parliamentary debates of the period, 
and of which Mr. Forster’s Life of’ Eliot 
supplies numerous illustrations — raises the 
question whether men in those days were 
more energetic and industrious than in our 
own. To discuss it at length would lead us 
far from our present subject, but Claren- 
don’s Life throws some light upon the mat- 
ter. There would seem to have been hardly 
any light literature in those days, plays ex- 
cepted; and the common subjects of educa- 
tion were fewer than at present. Falkland, 
for instance, who was carefully educated at 
Dublin, knew no Greek till he taught it him- 
self long afterwards. Clarendon learnt 
French only during his second exile, “ not ” 
he says, “towards speaking it, the defect of 
which he found many conveniences in, but 
for the reading any books.” A man might 
get through a great deal of reading if there 
were no circulating library works, no peri- 
odical literature, aud only one language be- 
sides his own, or at most two, which he had 
aay ore to understand. 

ext to his own immediate friends, the 
most interesting personages described in 
the early part of Clarendon’s Life are Arch- 
bishop Laud and Clarendon himself. He 
was very fond of Laud; he “had so great 
an affection and reverence for his memory ” 
that he “ believed him to be a man of the 
most exemplar virtue and piety of any of 
that age.” Laud took notice of him as he 
was just rising into large business at the Bar, 
and when life in general must have looked 
very bright to him; and probably some of 
the rays of that brightness fell upon the 
Archbishop. The only fault that he could, 
or would, see in him was the roughness of 
his manner. Clarendon probably secretly 
liked him all the better for defects which he 
was conscious of not sharing, though he had 
a certain tendency towards them, corrected 
by education. Of Laud he observes, in a 
well-known passage : — 


It is the misfortune of most persons of that 
education (how worthy soever) that they have 
rarely friendships with men above their own 
condition, and that their ascent being common- 
ly sudden from low to high, they have after- 
wards rather dependants than friends, and are 
still deceived by keeping somewhat in reserve 
to themselves even from those with whom the 
seem most openly to communicate, and, whic 
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is worse, received for the most part their infor- 
mations and advertisements from clergymen 
who understand the least, and take the worst 
measure of human affairs of all mankind that 
can write and read. 


It is easy to trace in this celebrated pas- 
sage the inward satisfaction with which 
Clarendon contrasted his own social advan- 
tages with the somewhat narrow education 
of Laud. His own temper apparently had 
something of the same sort of roughness in 
it, for he continually boasts of his habitual 
plainness of speech. The following account 
of himself is one of the oddest passages that 
ever were written : — 


He was in his nature inclined to pride and 
passion, and to a humour between wrangling 
and disputing, very troublesome; which good 
company in a short timeso much reformed and 
mastered, that no man was more affable and 
courteous to all kinds of persons; and they 
who knew the great infirmity of his whole 
family, which abounded in passion, used to say 
he had much extinguished the unruliness of 
that fire. That which supported and rendered 
him generally acceptable was his generosity 
(for he had too much a contempt of money), 
and the opinion men had of the goodness and 
justice of his nature which was transcendent 
in him, in a wonderful tenderness and delight 
in obliging. His integrity was ever without 
blemish, and believed to be above temptation. 
He was firm and unshaken in his friendships ; 
and though he had great candour towards oth- 
ers in the differences of religion, he was zealous- 
ly and deliberately fixed in the principles both 
of the doctrine and discipline of the Church. 


Few men have sung their own praises with 
such calm assurance. A person who says, 
“ Upon mature reflection, t pronounce my- 
self to be a man of transcendent goodness 
and justice, wonderful tenderness, unblem- 
ished integrity, a firm friend, and as candid 
as I am strict in my religious views,” must 
really be a sort of phenomenon. In every 
part of his autobiography Clarendon shows 
a solid, deliberate admiration of himself, 
which it seems hardly fair to call vanity, 
because it is so calm and grave, but which, 
so far as we know, is unrivalled by any oth- 
er writer. 

The great blemish of the early part of 
the Memoirs is that they throw very little 
light either upon the logical groundwork of 
Clarendon’s earlier life or on the nature of 
his change. Perhaps the most plausible 
guess — for, after all, it is litthe more that 
can be made —as to his frame of mind, is 
that he was one of the very few who clearly 


tween the King and the Parliament, and 
took part emphatically and _ passionately for 
the ne: and this although, in the earlier 
part of his career, he was as well aware as 
any one of the existence of great abuses 
which required a remedy. All study of 
that period leads to the conclusion that the 
real question was the question of sovereign- 
ty. Was the King or the Parliament to be 
the substantive or the adjective? Claren- 
don took the Royal side, perhaps, all the 
more warmly because he had suflicient 
faith in it to wish to reform collateral abus- 
es, like the Courts of the Earl Marshal and 
those of the President of the North, and the 
Council of Wales. He appears really and 
honestly to have believed that it was an ev- 
erlasting divine decree that the King and 
the Bishops should direct, substantially and 
really, all the temporal and spiritual affairs 
of the nation, and that it was in the highest 
degree morally wicked, and even impious, 
to try to alter this arrangement. Nothing 
is more difficult for us, at this distance of 
time, to realize than the view which in 
those days a man like Clarendon took of a 
man like Hampden. What Hampden 
thought of Clarendon we do not know, but 
Clarendon obviously considered Hampden 
as a wicked man, a rebel, a traitor, and a 
hypocrite. In a curious summary of his 
life with which the book concludes, he says, 
in language too ample for quotation, that 
he began. by “so great a tenderness and 
love towards mankind” that he believed 
every one to be virtuous, but that his Par- 
liamentary experience soon taught him that 
men “upon whose ingenuity and probity he 
would willingly have deposited all his con- 
cernments of this world” were “ totally 
false and disingenuous;” that “religion 
was made a cloak to cover the most itapious 
designs, and reputation of honesty a strata- 
gem to deceive and cheat others who had 
no mind to be wicked.” It is true that he 
adds that the Court was “as full of murmur- 
ing, ingratitude, and treachery against the 
best and most bountiful master in the world 
as the country and the city;” but scores of 
passages might easily be quoted from his 
works which show that he was utterly un- 
able to believe that the Parliamentary party 
could have any conscientious belief at all in 
their own principles. This intense zeal is 
‘the more difficult to explain because he 
stood almost alone in it. Falkland, for in- 
stance, was obviously in great doubt .as to 
the course which he had taken; but per- 
haps the most curious case was that of Sir 
Edmund Verney, the standard-bearer. On 
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Hyde on his cheerfulness, adding that, for 
his own part, he could not be cheerful : — 


“You,” said Verney, “ have satisfaction in 
your conscience that you are in the right; that 
the King ought not to grant what is required 
of him . . . but for my part, I do not like 
the quarrel, and do heartily wish that the King 
would yield, and consent to what they desire. 
‘ . I will deal freely with you. I have 
no reverence for the Bishops for whom this 
quarrel subsists.” 


Clarendon’s intense partisanship for the 
King and the Bishops, wherever he got it, 
certainly went a very long way, for it made 
him thoroughly disingenuous in his subse- 
quent account of the transactions in which 
he was concerned. No one would ever 
guess from his writings that he had voted 
for Strafford’s attainder, or for the Bill for 
perpetual Parliaments. Other instances 
of great forgetfulness or deceitfulness have 
been exposed elaborately by Mr. Forster, 
in his Life of Eliot. It ought, however, to 
be observed that both his History and his 
Life are exceedingly imperfect. He omits 
many matters which ought to have found a 
place in his writings. For instance, he 
does not even allude to the Act for abolish- 
ing feudal tenures. 

In the second stage of his life —the civil 
war, and the years of exile which followed 
it—the autobiography adds little to the 
History of the Rebellion except a certain 
number of personal gnecdotes. The most 
interesting relate to his residence at Jersey, 
where he employed himself, between 1646 
and 1648, in writing his History. As usual, 
he commends his own industry with that 
grave, measured self-esteem which was pe- 
culiar to him: — 


He seldom spent less than ten hours in the 
day [amongst his books and papers], and it can 
hardly be believed how much he read and writ 
there; inasmuch as he did usually compute 
that during his whole stay in Jersey, which was 
some months above two years, he writ daily 
little less than one sheet of large paper with 
his own hand. 


Creditable enough, but nothing to make a 
marvel of, one would think. 

The third part of Clarendon’s Life stands 
alone, relating as it does, to a period sub- 
sequent to the termination of his History. 
It relates to the first years of the reign of 
Charles II. It is a good deal occupied with 
Clarendon’s own personal affairs, which 
have now fallen much out of date. He 
finds it necessary, for instance, to go with 
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extreme minuteness into most of the points 
on which his impeachment was grounded, 
and to show, step by step, how unreason- 
able they were, and how hardly he was 
used. This he does successfully enough, 
but at wearisome length to a modern read- 
er. One only of the personal scenes of the 
book is curious enough to be worth particu- 
lar reference. It is the one in which he 
describes his behaviour on hearing of his 
daughter’s private marriage to James II. 
When informed of the fact by the Marquis 
of Ormond and the Earl of Southampton, 
at the desire of Charles II., he behaved in 
a manner which it takes him two pages to 
describe, the nature of which is sufliciently 
indicated by the marginal notes which illus- 
trate them. “The Chancellor struck with 
it to the heart” is the summary of about 
half a page; “and breaks out into a very 
immoderate passion” is the summary of the 
remainder. It is a most appropriate one, 
for the concluding sentences, the stately 
style of which are in strange contrast to 
their character, are : — 


He hoped their Lordships would concur with 
him that the King should immediately cause 
the woman to be sent to the Tower, and to be 
cast into a dungeon, under so strict a guard 
that no person living should be permitted to 
come to her; and then that an Act of Parlia- 
ment should be immediately passed for the cut- 
ting off of her head, to which he would not 
only give his consent, but would very willingly 
be the first man to propose it; and whoever 
knew the man will believe that he said all this 
very heartily. 


He also observed “that he had much ra- 
ther his daughter should be the Duke’s 
whore than his wife,” as, in the first case, 
he might turn her out of doors, and have 
done with her; whereas, in the second, his 
duty as a loyal subject, and as first Minister 
of the Crown, would be to get her head 
cut off. This story is often told as a proof 
of the passionate, bigoted loyalty of Clar- 
endon. We agree with Lord Campbell in 
thinking that his lordship did protest too 
much, and that in: truth he was by no 
means so angry as he professed to be. The 
worst part of his whole character — and 
the fault is illustrated in endless ways —is 
his frequent insincerity. No doubt the 
events of his life afforded much excuse for 
it, but it shows itself continually, and al- 
most always in the same form. He keeps 
continually saying, almost in so many words 
but at all events indirectly —“I am a 
rough, honest, passionate, plainspoken man, 
proud of my sincerity, perhaps too secure 
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in my good conscience. My frank harsh- 
ness of manner was the cause of all my 
misfortunes.” The slyness which lurks 
under this sort of roughness is the shyest 
thing in the whole world. 

The general view which the latter part of 
the Life affords of the state of the country 
at theRestoration is exceedingly interesting. 
When attentively read, it shows what an 
immense change had been made by the 
civil war in the position of Royalty, not- 
withstanding the eagerness with which 


Charles was welcomed back in the first in- |. 


stance. It has been usual to represent 
Clarendon as the grave Mentor, the parti- 
san of decency and order, who was driven 
into exile by the gross ingratitude and 
wickedness of a King who could not bear 
his own vices to be reproved, and of a 
Court which was the natural enemy of all 
decency and gravity. In all this there is a 
good deal of truth, but it is not quite the 
whole truth. ‘here are many indications 
which it is impossible to mistake, though it 
would be diflicult to exhibit them at full 


length in a moderate compass, that, apart | 


from and over and above the offence given 
by Clarendon’s well-deserved rebukes of 
Charles and his vices, Charles perceived 
that he did not enter into the spirit of the 
times, but belonged to a different age. 
Throughout the whole of his book he speaks 
of the Presbyterian party in a tone of 
rancorous moral condemnation. They had, 
he says in one place, no title to their lives 
except the King’s mercy. All his policy 
was in the same direction. He never could 
look upon any of the doings of the Long 
Parliament with toleration. For instance, 
the Triennial Act was then as much a part 
of the law of the land as any other; yet 
Charles said, in so many words, apparently 
with the full concurrence of his Chancellor, 
that he would never permit a Parliament 
to assemble under its provisions, because 
they were derogatory to the Royal power. 
So Clarendon continually tried to get the 
King to dissolve the Parliament elected 
after his return—the second Long Parlia- 
ment, as it was called. This seemed, and 
perhaps in some respects actually was, a 
constitutional measure, but Charles’s rea- 
sons for not doing so show what the real 
issue between himself and his Chancellor 
was. He refused to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment because he thought he could govern 
through it. His other counsellors told him 
“that he would never have such another 
Parliament, where he had near one hundred 
members of his’ own menial servants and 


disposal.” Clarendon would, no doubt, 
have liked the Parliament to have greater 
purity and less power. Charles felt that 
the Parliament could never again recede to 
the position which it had occupied in the 
early part of the century, and that the 
only chance of maintaining his power was 
by the use of influence. The honester man 
ot the two was less favourable to freedom 
than the other. A remarkable summary 
of Clarendon’s own views is given in the 
latter part of the book :— 


He did never dissemble from the time of his 
return with the King, whom he had likewise 
prepared and disposed to the same sentiments, 
whilst His Majesty was abroad, that his opinion 
was that the late rebellion never could be ex- 
tirpated and pulled up by the roots till the 
King’s regal and inherent power and preroga- 
tive should be fully avowed and vindicated, and 
till the usurpations in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, since the year 1640, were disclaimed and 
made odious; and many other excesses which 
had been affected by both before that time, un- 
der the name of Privileges, should be restrained 
or explained. 


This was the leading idea of all his policy, 
and it is to be traced, in a variety of minute 
ways, in all that he has to say on the sub- 
ject of the management of public affairs. 
He could not forgive Charles tor being less 
of a Tory than himself : — 


The King had in his nature so little rever- 
ence or esteem for antiquity and did, in truth, 
so much contemn old orders, forms, and insti- 
tutions, that the objections of novelty rather 
advanced than obstructed any proposition. 


There are a good many incidental re- 
marks in Clarendon’s Life which throw 
light on the manners of the age which he 
describes. He gives an account, for in- 
stance, of his way of spending his time 
when he began to get business at the Bar 
—i.e.at some period being between 1630 
and 1640. How he spent his mornings 
does not appear; but he saw his friends at 
dinner, in the middle of the day. The 
afternoons “ he dedicated to the business of 
his profession,” and he read “ polite learn- 
ing” at night. “ He never supped for many 
years before the troubles brought in that 
custom.” His vacation he passed in study, 
except two months in the summer, when 
he went out of town. He atterwards 
speaks of the House of Commons rising at 
four as a “disorderly hour,” and refers to 








dinners given by the popular leaders after 
the House had risen. Probably this is 


their near relations, who were all at his | what he means by the troubles bringing in 
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the, custom of supping. During the civil 
war there was a rapid transport of de- 
spatches, ‘‘when gentlemen undertook the 
service, which they were willing enough to 
do,” between London and York. Letters 
went out at twelve on Saturday night and 
the answer returned at ten on Monday 
morning. Clarendon, too, gives us the first 
notice of newspapers : — 


After he [the King] had read his several let- 
ters of intelligence, he took out the prints of 
diurnals, and speeches, and the like, which 
were every day printed at London. 


After the Restoration, he speaks.of bank- 
ers as — 


Atribe that had risen and grown up in Crom- 
well’s time, and never were heard of before the 
late troubles, till when the whole trade of 
money had passed through the hands of the 
scriveners. 


He thinks it necessary to explain the word 
“million ” as often as he uses it, by adding, 
in a parenthesis, “ Ten hundred thousand.” 
In concluding a notice of Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion, some time ago, we 
gave a specimen of his occasional elo- 
quence. We will conclude this notice of 
his Life, which is far from being an eloquent 
book, with a specimen of the wonderful 
clumsiness into which he habitually allowed 
himself to slide when he wrote under no 
special excitement. As a clue to the laby- 
rinth, we may observe that Clarendon 
meant that Lord Falmouth despised Pen, 
and that Mr. Coventry supported him : — 


The Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry 
were rivals who should have most interest in 
the Duke, who loved the Earl best, but thought 
the other the wiser man, who supported Pen 
(who disobliged all the courtiers), even against 
the Earl, who contemned Pen. 


Here are five “ whos” in one sentence, and 
each refers to a different antecedent — 
namely, 1, Falmouth and Coventry; 2, 
The Duke of York; 3, Coventry; 4, Pen; 
and 5, Falmouth. 


From the Examiner. 


Shadows of the Old Booksellers. By Charles 
Knight. Bell and Daldy. 


In his Lives of his three famous brothers, 
Roger North deplores the degradation of 





the bookseller’s calling from its condition 
in his younger days. “Then,” he says 
“ Little Britain was a plentiful and perpetual 
emporium of learned authors, and men 
went thither as to a market, where they 
seldom failed to meet with a greater con- 
versation. And the booksellers themselves 
were knowing and conversible men, with 
whom, for the sake of bookish knowledge, 
the greatest wits were pleased to converse.” 
Thomas Guy, with whose memoir Mr. 
Knight’s book opens, was not one of these. 
His life, however, was well worth telling. 
The son of a Thames lighterman who died 
when he was eight years old, he was ap- 
prenticed in 1660 to a bookseller in Cheap- 
side. In 1668, just after the Great Fire, 
he began business on, his own account as 
master of a little shop “near Stocks Mar- 
ket,” at the corner of Cornhill and Lom- 
bard street. The office of King’s printer, 
carrying with it a monoply in the printing of 
Bibles, having continued in one careless 
family for more than a century, the volumes 
had come to be so “ very bad, both in let- 
ter and in paper,” that they were hardly 
legible. Guy was the most enterprising of 
several booksellers who started a profitable 
trade in Bibles, printed in Holland. “ But 
this trade,” says Maitland, “proving not 
only very detrimental to the public revenue, 
but likewise to the King’s printer, all ways 
and means were devised to quash the same}; 
which, being vigorously put in execution, the 
booksellers, by frequent seizures and pros- 
ecutions, became so great sufferers that 
they judged a further pursuit thereof incon- 
sistent with their interest.” Guy found it 
his interest to abandon the trade very early. 
He made a compromise with the monopol- 
iststand obtained leave to print Bibles in 
London, with types imported from Holland. 
Thereby he soon grew rich. Mr. Knight 
mistrusts the common stories of his sting- 
iness, and finds him guilty of nothing but 
“the most scrupulous frugality.” He bold- 
ly denies the other stories to the effect that 
he made a great part of his wealth by 
buying as cheaply as he could the paper 
with which it was the custom to pay 
sailors, and then converting them into 
money at something like their real value. 
That, says Mr. Knight, was a practice of 
Charles the Second’s day, but not of Queen 
Anne’s. Guy doubtless enriched himself 
partly by the sale of Bibles, and yet more 
by investing the profits of that sale in the 
buying of Government stock and other 
lawful ways of making money on ’ Change. 
In 1720 he spent 45,500/. in buying South 
Sea stock at 120/. for the 100/. share. He 
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began to sell out when the shares were 
worth 300/ , and disposed of the last of them 
for 600/. apiece. 

In that year, however, he was seventy-six 
years old, and he had long before become 
famous for his wealth. It is clear that, 
apart from penuriousness in his personal af- 
fairs, he was willing to use freely his wealth, 
however gotten. “ As he was a man of un- 
bounded charity and universal benevo- 
lence,” says Maitland, “ so was he likewise a 
great patron of liberty and the rights of his 
fellow subjects; which, to his great honour, 
he strenuously asserted in divers Parlia- 
ments, whereof he was a member.” He sat 
in the House of Commons, as member for 
Tamworth, from 1695 to 1707. In 1705 he 
built some almshouses at Tamworth. In 
1707 he added three new wards to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and in 1720 his South 
Sea gains encouraged him to buy ground 
for a new building. Guy’s Hospital, com- 
pleted very soon after his death in 1724, 
cost 19,000/. in erection, and was endowed 
by him with 220,000. Even if there 
were some irregularities in the acquiring of 
his money, the good uses to which it was 
applied helped to excuse them. 

But Thomas Guy, at best, had little be- 
sides prosperity in common with most of the 
booksellers of his time. The King of these 
was Jacob Tonson, whose house at Barn 
Elms, near Barnes, was the summer meet- 
ing place of the Kit-Cat-Club. 


SHADOWS OF THE 


Tonson’s villa has gone into ruin, with 
the famous room which he built for the meet- 
ings of the Club, whose walls were hung with 
the portraits of the members. Nearly half a 
century ago, their condition was described with 
some graphic power, by Sir Richard Phillips. 
He says: ‘A lane, in the north-west corner of 
the common, brought me to Barnes’ Elms, 
where now resides a Mr. Hoare, a barker of 
London. The family were not at home; but, 
on asking the servants if that was the house of 
Mr. Tonson, they assured me, with great sim- 
plicity, that no such gentleman lived there. I 
named the Kit-Cat-Club, as accustomed to as- 
semble here; but the oddity of the name ex- 
cited their ridicule, and was told that no such 
Club was. held there; but perhaps, said one to 
the other, the gentleman means the Club that 
assembles at the public house on the Common. 
Knowing, however, that I was at the right 
place, I could not avoid expressing my vexa- 
tion that the periodical assemblage of the first 
_ men of their age should be so entirely forgotton 
by those who now reside on the spot; when 
one of them exclaitned, ‘I should not wonder 
if the gentleman means the philosophers’ 
room!’ He was conducted across a detached 


garden, and brought to a handsome structure, 
evidently the building, which he sought. The 
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decayed door was unfastened, and he entered a 
once elegant hall, whose ceiling had partially 
fallen. He ascended a dilapidated staircase, 
not without danger. “But,” he continues, 
“T was well repaid for my pains. Here I 
found the Kit-Cat-Club-room, nearly as it ex- 
isted in the days of its glory. Itis eighteen 
feet high, and forty feet long by twenty feet 
wide. The mouldings and ornaments were in 
the most superb fashion of its age; but the 
whole was falling to pieces, from the effects of 
the dry rot. My attention was chiefly at- 
tracted by the faded cloth-hanging of the room, 
whose red colour once set off the famous por- 
traits of the Club that hung around it. Their 
marks and sizes were still visible, and the 
numbers and names remained as written in 
chalk, for the guidance of the hangers. Thus 
was I, as it were, by these still legible names, 
brought into personal contract with Addison, 
Steele, and Congreve, and Garth, and Dryden, 
and with many hereditary nobles, remembered 
only because they were patrons of those natural 
nobles.” 


Of the Kit-Cat Club and its leading 
members Mr. Knight gives some interesting 
notices. His book is specially rich in de- 
tails about the “old booksellers” of that 
time, the time of Dryden, Steele, and 
Swift. Thence he passes to the generation 
in which Richardson was the most famous 
bookseller, and one of the most famous au- 
thors as well, so famous that Edward 
Young is reported to have said to him, 
“ Suppose in the title-page of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ “ you should say, ‘ Published by 
the Author of Clarissa.’” 

About William Hutton, the self-taught 
and self-made printer of Birmingham, the 
world knows less. This is part of Mr. 
Knight’s excellent account of his up-hill 
work ; 


He took a shop at Southwell, fourteen 
miles from Nottingham, paying for its use 
twenty shillings a year. Here he deposited his 
stock of tattered volumes, and “in one day be- 
came the most eminent bookseller in South- 
well.” He was not, however, a resident in this 
little town, now better known than it was a 
century ago by being the scene of the first 
gensible experiment: in the administration of 
the Poor Laws. The resolute and prudent 
man thug describes his course of life during a 
rainy winter: “I set out from Nottingham at 
five every Saturday morning, carried a burthen 
of from three to thirty pounds weight to South- 
well, opened shop at ten, starved in it all ~ 
upon bread, cheese, and half a pint of ale; took 
from 1s..to 6s., shut up at four, and by trudg- 
ing through the solitary night and the deep 
roads five hours more, I arrived at Nottingham 
by nine, where I always found a mess of milk 





porridge by the fire, prepared by my valuable 
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sister.” But as might be expected, the labour 
of such a life was great and the profit small. 
In 1750, therefore, he made a journey to Bir- 
mingham, where he found that three book- 
sellers were thriving. One of these, Mr. War- 
ren, I have mentioned as having been associ- 
ated with the early literary efforts of Samuel 
Johnson. He was one of three mentioned by 
Hutton as the “great men” of that active, 
prosperous, and intelligent community. He 
thought, however, that there might be room 
for a fourth in a small way. His way was, 
indeed, asmall one. He agreed to pay a shil- 
ling a week for the rent of half a very little 
shop. His stock was not an expensive one. 
Upon the invitation of a dissenting minister, 
with whom his sister had once lived as a ser- 
vant, he walked to Gainsborough, and there 
purchased of his sister’s old master a lot of 
books at his own price. He estimates their 
weight at two hundred pounds, and he pays 
for them by the following note: ‘I promise to 
pay to Ambrose Rudsall one pound - seven 
shillings when I am able.’ 

It is difficult to imagine a more forlorn con- 
dition of life than that of William Hutton as 
he sat amongst his old books, looking in vain 
for customers. There was not a face that he 
knew in this populous town. He was sepa- 
rated from ‘his sister. He saw little hope of 
making his way in the world without money 
and without friends. But gradually two or 
three young men came to know the intelligent 
bookseller, and to talk with him upon subjects 
something higher than those belonging to an 
ordinary retail trade. A popular demand for 
literature was growing up. The dealer in sec- 
ond-hand books had odd volumes of poets and 
essayists to tempt the youth who had a six- 
pence or a shilling to lay out; and if Hutton 
could purchase any books of greater value, he 
could smarten them up by his skill in binding. 
By the most rigid economy he found himself 
at the end of the first year twenty pounds better 
than when he began business. He felt that he 
was at the beginning of'a prosperous career. But 
suddenly there arose a dark cloud which 
threatened to shut out all the sunshine of his 
hopes. There were official tyrants a hundred 
and fifteen years ago, who have continued to ex- 
ist up to this very time, although their power 
of injury has been gradually diminishing. He 
has described this crisis, in which the fortunes 
of one of the greatest benefactors of. Birming- 
ham were very nearly wrecked : “ The overseers, 
fearful I should become chargeable to the par- 
ish, examined me with regard to my settlement, 
and, with a voice of authority, ordered me to 
procure a certificate, or they would remove me 
from the town. ‘Terrified, I wrote to my father, 
who returned for answer, ‘that All Saints, in 
Derby never granted certificates,’ I was hunt- 
ed by ill-nature two years. I repeatedly of- 
fered to pay the levies (rates), which was re- 
fused. A succeeding overseer, a draper, of 
whom I had purchased two suits of clothes, 
value 10/., consented to take them. The scru- 





ple exhibited a short sight, a narrow principle, 
and the exultation of power over the defence- 
less.” The adroit purchase of two suits of 
clothes from the draper in office was an unques- 
tionable assurance of William Hutton’s “ re- 
spectability.” ‘The next year he took a better 
shop and a dwelling house. He had now a 
prosperous trade, and read the signs of the times 
aright when he set up the first Circulating Li- 
brary established in Birmingham. 


Contemporary with Hutton was Edward 
Cave, the starter of the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine, and Dodsley and Newberry were 
only a few years younger. Of them and 
others Mr. Knight speaks in his later chap- 
ters. The last chapter is upon James 
Lackington, son of a journeyman shoe- 
maker, born in 1746. He began life asa 
baker’s boy: 


His first steps in the paths of bookselling are 
thus described: “ During the time that I lived 
with the baker, my name became so celebrated for 
selling a large number of pies, puddings, &., 
that for several years following, application was 
made to my father for him to permit me to sell 
Almanacks a few market days before and after 
Christmas. In this employ I took great de- 
light, the country people being highly pleased 
with me, and purchasing a great number of my 
almanacks, which excited envy in the itine- 
rant vendors of Moore, Wing, Poor Robin, &c., 

sucha degree, that my father often expressed 
his anxiety lest they should some way or other 
do mea mischief. But I had not the least con- 
cern ; for possessing a light pair of heels, I al- 
ways kept at a proper distance. O, my friend, 
little did I imagine at that time, that I should 
ever excite the same poor mean spirit in many 
of the booksellers of London and other places.” 


At fourteen he left the baker to become 
a shoemaker’s apprentice at Taunton. In 
due time he set up a shop of his own at 
Bristol, and soon began to sell old books as 
well as new boots. Before 1780 he re- 
moved to London, to open a shop for the 
sale of books alone, the boots being alto- 
gether abandoned. This shop, often en- 
larged, was burnt down some years ago: 
but Mr. Knight describes it as he knew it 
in his youth: 


At one of the corners of Finsbury square, 
which was built in 1789, there was a block of 
houses which had been adapted to the purposes 
of a great shop or warehouse, and pre- 
sented an imposing frontage. A dome rises 
from the centre, on the top of which a 
flag is flying. This royal manifestation 
(now become common to suburban public- 
houses), proclaims that this is no ordinary 
commercial establishment. Over the prin- 
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cipal entrance is inscribed, “‘ Cheapest Book- 
sellers in the World.” It is the famous shop 
of Lackington, Allen and Co., “where above 
Half a Million of Volumes are constantly on 
Sale.” We enter the vast area, whose dimen- 
sions are to be measured by the assertion that a 
coach and six might be driven round it. In 
the centre is an enormous circular counter, 
within which stand the dispensers of knowledge, 
ready to wait upon the country clergyman, in 
his wig and shovel-hat ; upon the fine ladies, in 
feathers and trains; or upon the bookseller’s 
collector, with his dirty bag. If there is any 
chaffering about the cost of a work, the shop- 
man points to the following inscription: “ ‘The 
lowest price is marked on every Book, and no 
abatement made on any article.” Weascend a 
broad staircase, which leads to “The Loun- 
ging Rooms,” and to the first of a series of cir- 
cular galleries, lighted from the lantern of the 
dome, which also lights the ground floor. Hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of volumes are display- 
ed on the shelves running round their walls. 
As we mount higher and higher, we find com- 
moner books, in shabbier bindings ; but there is 
still the same order preserved, each book being 
numbered according to a printed catalogue. 
This is larger than that of any other booksel- 
lers, and it comes out yearly. 


We must make no more extracts from 
this entertaining book. Let those we have 
made commend it to all who care to under- 
stand the history of bookselling. Its inter- 
est also is doubled when we recognize in it¢ 
the work of one who will himself hereafter 
take the first place among booksellers who 
have earned for themselves the truest hon- 
our and have done the most essential service 
to their country. 


PRETTY WOMEN AND WITTY WOMEN. 


THERE are two words, somewhat irrever- 
ently made use of when describing a royal 
and illustrious lady, which will perhaps 
suggest themselves to the reader’s imagina- 
tion when the shade of the good old Queen 
Charlotte floats before his mind’s eye. 
“ Snuffy and plain,” — “ plain and snuffy ;” 
sometimes the sentence runs this way, some- 
times that; but in any case it is an irrev- 
erent, and, as we hope to prove, an unjust 
sentence upon the little princess, who came 
chirping so blithely from her dingy German 
home, to take her place amongst us as the 
first lady in the land. Ladies who have 
been younger, and now are —what shall 
we say ?—older;—not old, of course; 





ladies are never old in “ London Society” 


— hear what was once said about the young 
bride who became afterwards so “snufly 
and plain,” such a homely little German 
“frau.” “ Pretty and witty” carried the 
day then; for, above the thunder of the 
welcome which England gave to the royal 
bride, Horace Walpole heard “ nothing but 
proclamations of her beauty ;” an opinion 
which he confirms after his introduction on 
the same day at St. James’s, agiding to the 
remark, “ She looks very sensible, cheerful, 
and is remarkably genteel.” This last word 
sounds strangely in our ears, when issuing 
from a patrician pen. Even the Times, 
which (ignoring the wrath of the Saturday 
Reviewer) still insists upon the birth of 
“a prince,” never sank so deep in the 
“ Jeames” phraseology as to describe our 
princess, in all her graceful loveliness, as 
“remarkably genteel.” But it has been the 
abuse of the word, not the use of it, which 
has made it revolting to our ideas of refine- 
ment. It has been made to stand for some 
of the great shams which have been held 
up to everlasting ridicule in Thackeray’s 
“ Snob Papers,” and as the outward sign of 
superficial refinement only we have reject- 
ed it from our vocabulary with contempt. 
The description of the arrival of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte is not uninteresting now, 
with the welcome of our own fair bride to 
our shores still fresh in our recollections. 
We seem to hear again “the noise of the 
coaches, chaises, horsemen, and mob,” that 
assembled to see her pass through the town 
with clamour “so prodigious” that, like 
the bachelor of Strawberry-hill on the oc- 
casion of the arrival of “Madame Char- 
lotte,” we could “hardly distinguish the 
guns.” It was too dark for the weary 
spectators to notice whether the Princess 
Alexandria turned pale, when the royal 
towers of Windsor loomed grandly on her 
expectant gaze ; but as it was also too dark 
for her to distinguish them, the probabili- 
ties are that she did not. But then her 
bridegroom was at her side, the prince of 
her romance, as in a fairy tale. In the 
other case, the unknown wooer was a stran- 
ger, and a king; and we read that, as the 
bride elect caught the first glimpse of his 
palace, that she “trembled and turned 
pale.” The Duchess of Hamilton smiled 
at her distress; upon which the princess 
naively remarked, “ My dear duchess, you 
may laugh — you have been married twice ; 
but it is no joke to me.” When the king 
bad growh old, and roamed about his 
palace — feeble, blind, mad — did the good 
wife, the homely German frau, ever call to 
mind the haleyon days of her youth, or 
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think that it might have been the forecast 
shadow of time which made her tremble 
and turn pale then? She was nervous 
when her bridesmaids and future court 
were presented to her, and exclaimed aloud, 
“Mon Dieu! il y en a tant! il y ena 
tant!” The bridesmaids, who were par- 
ticularly distinguished for their beauty of 
figure and face, were Lady Caroline Rus- 
sell, Lady Sarah Lenox, and Lady Eliza- 
beth Keppel. Of Lady Sarah, Walpole 
says, that * she was by far the chief angel ; ” 
and as she was once supposed to have en- 
tertained hopes of engaging the royal af- 
fections herself, it was particularly amiable 
in her to look angelic on that occasion. 
The Duchess of Hamilton was radiant that 
day, and “almost in possession of her for- 
mer beauty.” The absence of three of the 


celebrated beauties, Lady Waldegrave, | 


Lady Kildare, and Mrs. Fitzroy was caleu- 
lated, according to Mr. Walpole, to reassure 
the new Queen upon the subject of her own 
charms, which, without being particularly 
striking, could, in his opinion, hold their 
own with most of the women whom she 
saw assembled round her on that eventful 
occasion. Surely this praise is not to be 
despised when coming from the cynical 
Horace, who was not apt to exaggerate, 
excepting where his prejudices or passions 
had been keenly excited, which could not 
have been the case, either for or against, in 
the case of the German princess. — London 
Society. 


MR. URQUHART AND THE TURKISH 
BATH. 


WHEN we consider the immense energy 
and perseverance which must be applied in 
order to obtain due attention to, much 
more to obtain acceptance of, a new thera- 
peutical means, we cannot but congratulate 
Mr. Urquhart on the encouraging success 
which he has already had, both with the 
medical profession and with the public. It 
is now some years since Sir John Fife, 
having satisfied his own mind of the efficacy 
of the Turkish Bath in the treatment of 
disease, induced the committee of the New- 
castle Infirmary to construct such a bath 
for the hospital. A continued experience 
since that time has strengthened his con- 
victions of the value of the bath; from 
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what he has witnessed of its effects in health 
for training, in convalescence for enabling 
the valetudinarian to commence exercise, 
and in disease as a remedy or palliation, 
“Tam not afraid,” he says, “to stake my 

rofessional chaaacter by declaring my be- 
lief in its efficacy.” Accordingly, he has 
collected, from the writings and speeches of 
Mr. Urquhart, an account of the principles 
of its action, a description of the best mode 
of its construction, and practical instruc- 
tions as to its employment, and has edited 
the whole as a “ Manual of the Turkish 
Bath.” Its beneficial effects appear to be 
most remarkable in diseases of the liver 
and the kidney; the dropsy attending the 
latter certainly sometimes disappearing as 
if by magic under its regular use. In all 
diseases of a rheumatic nature, however, the 
bath is likely to produce improvement; in 
most cutaneous diseases it is an effectual 
remedy or an important auxiliary of treat- 
ment; and Sir John Fife has found it to be 
most valuable in bronchial and laryngeal 
affections. The book contains also the 
testimony of other physicians to the benefit 
which they have witnessed from the thera- 

eutical use of heat by means of the bath. 

fr. Urquhart, with that enthusiastic faith 
which is so needful in a reformer, appears 
to believe that no disease, not hydrophobia, 
nor cholera, nor consumption, nor cancer, 
could long withstand the proper use of the 
Turkish Bath at a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture; and certainly this strong faith is no- 
wise surprising in one who believes himself 
to have been more than once rescued from 
the very jaws of death by its - means. 
Though it cannot quite be admitted that 
the use of heat, however carefully gradu- 
ated in its application, and however high 
the temperature may be raised, will do all 
that Mr. Urquhart claims for it, and is in 
every case as harmless as he seems disposed 
to think ; and, though assent must be with- 
held from some of the startling physiologi- 
cal principles which he boldly enunciates, 
yet every one must heartily sympathize with 
that unparalleled energy and unfaltering 
perseverance which has succeeded in for- 
cing the acceptance of a great boon in spite 
of strong prejudice and general opposition. 
What is most needed now, however, is that 
the medical profession, having accepted the 
bath as a valuable remedial agent, should 
no longer vaguely extol it, but determine, 
by exact investigation of its effects, those 
diseases in which it may be properly used. 
— Westmister Review. 
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FENIAN LITERATURE. 


Street Ballads, Popular Poetry, and House- 
hold Songs of Ireland. Collected and ar- 
ranged by Duncathail (Dublin, M‘Gla- 
shan & Gill.) 


Fenn literature has not attracted its 
fair share of attention. Whilst the prisoners 
who profess to despise and defy British law 
are occupying the Four Courts on all the 
technicalities of certiorari, mandamus, and 
criminal information, it would be a mistake 
to imagine that the copious legal arguments 
with which the Irish journals abound are the 
only contributions for which the reading pub- 
lic are indebted to the Fenians. The abor- 
tive rebellion of ’48 was more of a literary 
imposture than any thing else. The Young 
Ireland party wrote so well that they man- 
aged to excite the interest of all classes ex- 
cept the people of Ireland. In this country 
we became familiar with the anti-English 
ballads of Davis and Duffy. The song 


beginning 
Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight ? 


and the stirring verses of Ferguson, M‘Car- 
thy, and Barry were very generally read 
here, and they were eriticlsel as literary ef- 
forts, in no unfriendly spirit, by English 
writers. But we all. fell into the delusion, 
as the authors themselves are now ready to 
acknowledge, that these political poems were 
known to the masses in Ireland. The peo- 
ple knew very little about the authors, and 
less about their works. They had heard of 
Gavan Duffy as an opponent of O’Connell. 
but they never heard of ‘The Muster of 
the North, or‘ The Voice of Labour.’ It 
was only when some of these gentlemen got 
down to Ballingarry that their eyes were 
opened to the political blindness of the 
peasantry. The people looked with aston- 
ishment and doubt upon such totally un- 
known leaders as O’Gorman, O’Brien, and 
Dillon. It is’ said that some grey-haired 
farmers, when the rumour spread that fight- 
ing was intended, asked “ if Boney was come 
across ?” and others inquired “if Lord 
Edward was really come back ?” or “if the 
Counsellor (meaning O'Connell) was a 
friend of theirs?” Then the briefless bar- 
risters and clever young gentlemen who had 
never grown tired of repeating, with a little 
verbal alteration, the dictum of Fletcher of 
Saltoun, “ Let me make the ballads and I 
care not who make the laws,” began to dis- 
cover the difference between making bal- 
lads and securing readers. The move- 
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ment suddenly collapsed in the disgust of the 
would-be leaders and the laughter of officials 
and friends of the Government who for 
months previously had been in a state of 
ignorant terror. 

The mistake that the British public made 
in giving undue importance to the rebellious 
literature of the Young Ireland party, and 
thus overrating the strength of the agitation, 
was not, however, greater than the mistake 
now universally made in the opposite direc- 
tion. The vast mass of our readers will 
learn with surprise that not only is there in 
Ireland a collection of Fenian writings pub- 
lished in 1865 quite equal in point of litera- 
ry ability to anything in the same strain 
published from 1843 to 1848, but (which is 
far more important than any question of 
literary merit) a collection of writings which 
has found its way into the cabins and whis- 
ky-shops of the lower classes. 

In ’48 a good many editors of newspapers 
were arrested, but not one ballad-singer. 
In ’65 only one disloyal editor, Mr. Clark 
Luby, has been arrested; but the arrests of 
ballad-singers in Cork, Dublin, Tralee, Lim- 
erick, and the country towns of the south 
have given constant employment to the po- 
lice. Not a-fair is held in Ireland now at 
which the authorities do not take precau- 
tions for seizing upon the ballad-singers and 
confiscating their seditious wares. Amongst 
the most peremptory orders sent from the 
Castle to the stipendiary magistrates are 
those touching the suppression of popular 
ballads. This gives to the Fenian conspira- 
cy a character far graver than the affair of 
‘48, and recalls some of the features of the 
times of Wolfe Tone. The Wexford insur- 
gents of 1798 never saw a treasonable news- 
oa but they were familiar with the re- 

ellion-teaching verses of M‘Birney, and 
such ballads as ‘ The Wearing of the Green,’ 
Indeed the latter may be found even now 
amongst the street literature reprinted 
by the Fenians and purchased extensively 
by the people. The Young Irelanders nev- 
er would have re-published such lines as 
these, — 


Then forward stepped young Boney, 
And'‘took me by the hand, ‘ 
Saying, “ How is old Ireland, 
And how does she stand ?” . 
*Tt’s as poor, distressed a nation 
As ever you have seen, 
They are hanging men and women 
For the wearing of the Green! 
For the wearing the Green ! 
For the wearing the Green! 
They are hanging men, and women too, 
For wearing of the Green!” 
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But that the Fenians should have circula- 
ted these verses with their own halfpenny 
productions, shows that they have had a 
more correct appreciation of the popular 
taste. Of their own street ballads, the fol- 
lowing is one which has attained extensive 
popularity. As a ballad slip it appears 
anonymously ; but Mr. M‘Glashan’s publi- 
cation gives its authorship to a Fenian with 
an extraordinary name, Mr. Charles J. 
Kickham, of Mullinahone, — the same Mr. 
Charles J. Kickham, we presume, who was 
arrested with the famous Head Centre and 
prison-breaker, Stephens : — 


PATRICK SHEEHAN. 


My name is Patrick Sheehan, 

My years are thirty-four ; 
Tipperary is my native place, 

Not far from Galtymore ; 

came of honest parents, 

But now they’re lying low ; 
And many a pleasant day I spent 

In the Glen of Aherlow. 


My father died ; I closed his eyes . 
Outside our cabin door ; 

The landlord and the sheriff too 
Were there the day before ! 

And then my loving mother, 
And sisters three also, 

Were forced to go with broken hearts 
From the Glen of Aherlow. 


For three long months, in search of work, 
I wandered far and near ; 

I went then to the poor-house, 
For to see my mother dear ; 

The news I heard nigh broke my heart ; 
But still, in all my woe, 

I blessed the friends who made their graves 
In the Glen of Aherlow. 


Bereft of home and kith and kin, - 
With plenty all around, 
I starved within my cabin, 
And slept upon the ground ; 
But cruel as my lot was, 
I ne’er did hardship know 
Till I joined the English army, 
Far away from Aherlow. 


“ Rouse up there,” says the Corporal, 
* You lazy Hirish hound ; 

Why don’t you hear, you sleepy dog, 
The call ‘ to arms’ sound ? ” 

Alas, I had been dreaming 
Of days long, long ago; 

I woke before Sebastopol, 
And not in Aherlow. 


I groped to find my musket — 
How dark I thought the night! 
O blessed God, it was not dark, 
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Tt was the broad daylight! 

And when I found that I was blind, 
My tears began to flow ; 

T longed for even a pauper’s grave 
In the Glen of Aherlow. 


O blessed Virgin Mary, 
Mine is a mournful tale ; 
A poor blind prisoner here I am, 
In Dublin’s dreary gaol ; 
Struck blind within the trenches, 
Where I never feared the foe ; 
And now I'll never see again 
My own sweet Aherlow ! 


— There is a touch of genius in the 
shadowy way in which the author announ- 
ces the death of the three sisters in the lines 
beginning, 


The news I heard nigh broke my heart. 


As to the political effect of such a bal- 
lad, we have no hesitation in declaring our 
conviction that there is more danger in the 
disaffection that this artfully-told story of 
Patrick Sheehan may produce, than in all 
the writings of the Young Ireland party, 
and all the contemptible blusterings of the 
now so-called national organs —the Nation 
and the Irishman. In this ballad Mr. Kick- 
ham undoubtedly constructs his verses so as 
to touch the heart of the class to which, we 
believe, he himself belongs. 

Of an apparently ruder stamp, but com- 
posed with equal cunning, is a street ballad 
called ‘ By Memory Inspired.’ It is copied 
from a broad-sheet which was found hawk- 
ing about the country, headed with a rude 
woodcut of two men leaning pensively on a 
table, and a standing cavalier, with a glass 
in one hand and bottle in the other, suppos- 
ed to be engaged singing to them. Its anony- 
mous author has boldly mixed up the 
moral-force tribune with Mitchell and the 
men of ’98 : — 


By Memory inspired, 

And love of country fired, 
The deeds of Men I love to dwell upon ; 

And the patriotic glow 

Of my spirit must bestow 
A tribute to O’Connell that is gone, boys, gone! 
Here’s a memory to the friends that are gone. 


In October, "Ninety-seven — 

May his soul find rest in Heaven — 
William Orr to execution was led on : 

The jury, drunk, agreed 

That Ir1su was his creed ; 
For perjury and threats drove them on, boys, 


on: 
Here’s the memory of John Mitchell that is 
gone ! 
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In’Ninety-eight — the month July — 
The informers pay was high ; 
When Reynolds gave the gallows brave Mac- 
Cann; 
But MacCann was Reynolds’ first — 
One could not allay his thirst ; 
So he brought up Bond and Byrne that are 
gone, boys, gone : : 
Here’s the memory of the friends that are gone ! 


We saw a nation’s tears 

Shed for John and Henry Shears ; 
Betrayed by Judas, Captain Armstrong ; 

We may forgive, but yet 

We never can forget 
The poisoning of Maguire that is gone, boys, 


gone — 
Our high Star and true Apostle that is gone! 


How did Lord Edward die ? 
Like a man, without a sigh ; 
But he left his handiwork on Major Swan ! 
But Sirr, with steel-clad breast, 
And coward heart at best, 
Left us cause to mourn Lord Edward that is 
gone, boys, gone : 
Here’s the memory of our friends that are gone! 


September, Eighteen-three, 
Closed this cruel history, 
When Emmett’s blood the scaffold flowed upon : 
Oh, had their spirits been wise, 
They might then realize 
Their freedom — but we drink to Mitchell that 
is gone, boys, gone : 
Here’s the memory of the friends that are gone ! 


This ballad is a key to the historical 
knowledge or historical ignorance of the 
multitude by whom it is eagerly read. The 
leaders of the Young Ireland party — Smith 
O’Brien, Meagher, Gavan Duffy —are all 
(with the suggestive exception of Mitchell) 
totally ignored. No reference is made to 
Grattan, Charlemont, or Flood: The only 
real popular heroes appear to be O’Connell 
and a set of uncompromising rebels. There 
are some lines in it which show that the 
author has thoroughly grasped the genius 
of his countrymen: for example, that epi- 
sode in the death of Lord Edward — 


“ But he left his handiwork on Major Swan!” 


That line conveys no small amount of 


consolation to the Irish mind. 


Between these Fenian writrs and the 
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Their paltry successors in the combined line 
of business are to be found brawling and 
boasting at national associations and town 
councils. But not so the Fenian contri- 
butors to this little volume or to the col- 
umns of the suppressed journal, the Jrish 
People. Luby, O’Leary, Stephens, and their 
associates, never condescended to attend 
public meetings or take any part in the 
clap-trap of the ordinary Irish agitations. 
They confined their publicaction to the 
pages of their weekly organ, and we must not 
shut our eyes to the fact that that organ, 
the Irish People, presented a contrast to 
other anti-Saxon newspapers. As a literary 
production, the Fenian paper was well 
written. Its principles of rebellion were de- 
cided and clear; but its style, though ear- 
nest, was apparently moderate and calm. 
When Dr. Cullen wrote an inflammatory 
wren denouncing England and the 

nglish, and telling the people that they 
were grossly misgoverned, but winding up 
by only asking for a collection towards the 
Catholic Bishop’s pet university, the Irish 
People coldly dissected the Archbishop's 
pastoral, and, in much better English, drew 
the logical conclusion from his Grace’s vio- 
lent premises. Hence the sweeping charge 
which a certain section of the Roman Cath- 
olic party in Ireland have been making 
against the rebels. As far asthis volume, edit- 
ed by “ Duncathail,” and the numbers of the 
Trish People are concerned, we have failed 
to discover those incitements to assassinat- 
ing priests and landlords of which so much 
has been said; and indeed it seems that the 
only evidence produced goes the other way, 
for it turns out to be merely a private let- 
ter written to Luby, expostulating with him 
for not hinting at the advantage of thus 
disposing of the clergy and proprietors. 
The most vigorous onslaught on the land- 
lords which this Fenian volume contains is 
the following :— 


. THE NEW RACE. 
O ye who have vanquished the land, and retain 


it, 
How littlé ye know what ye miss of delight! 
There are worlds in her heart— could ye seek 
it or gain it— 
That = clothe a true noble with glory and 
might. 


other Irish Nationalists there is another poing What is she, this isle which ye trample and rav- 


of difference. The writers of the old Natio 
newspaper aspired to be orators as well as 
authors. They.were constantly leaving the 
editor’s desk to move resolutions and deliv- 


age, 

Which’ ye plough with oppression, and reap 
with the sword, 

But a harp never strung in the hall of a savage, 





er fervid addresses at public meetings. 


Or a fair wife embraced by a husband abhorred ¢ 
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A STORM. 


The chiefs of the Gael were the people embod- 
ied ! 

The chiefs were the blossoms, the people the 
root ; 

Their conquerors, the Normans, high-souled 
and high-blooded, 

Grew Irish at last from the scalp to the foot. 

And ye! — ye are hirelings and satraps, not no- 
bles ! 

Your slaves, they detest you; your masters, 
they scorn! 

The river lives on— but the sun-painted bub- 
bles 

Pass quick, to the rapids incessantly borne. 


— And who is the author of this fiery admo- 
nition to the Irish landlords? No one can 
suspect him of being a Head Centre. He 
is a professor in the Catholie University ; 
he is even one of the territorial class; he is 
— it is only fair to add —a highly-cultivated 
gentleman, Mr. Aubrey De Vere. Dunca- 
thail, the Fenian editor, avows in his Pre- 
face, that he publishes the compilation to 
“cheer the reposing soldier amid the camp- 
fires of the bivouac; to sing to the listening 
ears of Age the songs of memory and of 
hope, to Youth the song of love, to Manhood 
and Womanhood that of patriotism and 
duty, to the Child the strain which he may 
not forget, and which may win him to his 
home, should he stray, and bind him to Ire- 
land in weal or woe ;” to pour the precious 
balm of love upon the weary feet of Ire- 
land ; and to “ cheer the hearts of those who 
may be capable of serving her with more 
than words or songs.” In doing this he has 
acted judiciously in mingling with such 
popular strains as ‘Mackenna’s Dream,’ 
‘The Green Little Shamrock,’ ‘ The Boys of 
Wexford, ‘ The Galloping O’Hogan,’ ‘ The 
Western Winds,’ and ‘Arthur M‘Coy,’ 
some of the less directly rebellious poems of 
writers like Mr. De Vere. Very few, how- 
ever, of his verses have penetrated the ears 
of the peasantry. The only one, indeed, | 
that seems to have caught the fancy of the | 
common people is a mysterious little effu- | 
sion, in which he speaks of Ireland under 
her mystical names. — 


THE LITTLE BLACK ROSE. 


The Little Black Rose shall be red at last ; 
What made it black but the March wind dry, 
And the tear of the widow that feM on it fast ? 
It shall redden the hills when June is nigh! 


The Silk of the Kine shall rest at last ; 
What drove her forth but the dragon-fly 4 
In the golden vale she shall feed full fast, 








With her mild gold horn and her slow, dark 
eye. 
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The wounded wood-dove lies dead at last ! 
The pine long-bleeding, it shall not die! 
This song is secret. Mine ear it passed 
In a wind o’er the plains at Athenry. 


These lines, so unintelligible, no doubt, 
to most of our readers, indicate Mr. De 
Vere’s thorough appreciation of the Celtic 
mind; but the following passage in a more 
ambitious poem, ‘The Bard Ethell,’ is, if 
possible, still more characteristic : — 


T forgive old Cathbar, who sank my boat ; 
Must I pardon Feargal, who slew my son — 
Or the pirate, Strongbow, who burned Granote, 
They tell me, and in it nine priests, a nun, 
And (worst) St. Finian’s old crosier staff? 

At forgiveness like that I spit and laugh ! 


One of the ablest of the Irish Judges, Mr. 
Justice Keogh, in charging the jury at the 
Special Commission in Dublin, remarked 
that, though rebellious ideas may exist in 
the mass of the people, such ideas have re- 
ceived no encouragement whatever from 
any intelligent or educated quarter. We 
are compelled to differ from this eminent 
authority — for reasons now given. 


From the Victoria Magazine, 
A STORM. 


“Oh, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer! A brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dash’d all to pieces. Oh! the ery did knock 
Against my heart. Poor souls, they perished.” 


OFTEN during the summer months just 
past, and while ‘Jooking at the gentle rip- 
pling surface of: Carmarthen Bay, I have 
heard the exclamation, “‘ How I should like 
to see a storm!” The summer visitors 
went their way, however, without being 
gratified by witnessing that grandest of 
all nature’s sights, a storm at sea; but win- 
ter has come in with a noisy herald, and 
the trumpet voice of the blast that pro- 
claimed the last month of 1865 will long be 
remembered. 

For nearly a fortnight there had been 
warning voices in the air, “ the sea and the 
waves roaring,” hungry for human prey. 
The heavens one hour hung with heavy 
black clouds; another, great white pillowy 
masses, between which drifted a fleecy veil. 
Then again an even grey pall would be 
drawn across the ethereal blue; earth and 
heaven would seem to unite; and the va- 
1481. 
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poury screen press almost palpably upon 
you; hiding away the fierce blast, you knew, 
by the action and tremble in the thick hot 
air, must be blowing somewhere. 

How the sea muttered and thundered 
upon the sands at low water; and then as 
the tide rose again, what a sheet of angry 
foam there came up, as if the depths had 
been at war; foam which, caught by the 
sudden gusts of wind, was whirled high up 
the clifls and hung upon the many-hued 
rocks and yellow furze. 

There is not usually much sea-rack here, 
but we. have had plenty of it these three 
weeks past; and there it now lies, “ rugged 
and brown,” dire witness of storms out in 
the heart of the Atlantic ; lies, grim enough 
by day, but by night gleaming with phos- 
phorescent light. 

Day after day the warning grew plainer ; 
until at last the storm king himself was 
close upon us. 

Upon Monday the symptoms grew more 


ENIGMAS. 


old Welch superstition of the goblin hounds, 
who are said to sweep through the air, 
chilling the listener’s blood by their yells 
and shouts. 

The wind did not treat us long to this 
gentle music ; Old Boreas was only striking 
the key-note, presently he began sounding 
the chords, gently at first, taking breath, as 
it might be, between each effort, and listen- 
ing for the effect. 

‘Vatil just as the waves touched the cliffs, 
and the harsher roar told me they were 
breaking against Selwyne, a fierce gust of 
wind swept over the hill, striking the house 
like a hammer, and causing the roof to rat- 
tle again. There was acrash, a shiver, and 
all was over for the present, although you 
could still hear the mighty rush of the blast 
as it careered along on its course, and by 
the time it had sighed itself out, the waves 


| were rushing into the caves, and the vaulted 


roofs resounded again with hollow mockery. 
Some minutes passed, the distant moan- 





demonstrative; the sun rose red and 
angry, and sank in a perfect glory of 
rainbow hues, drawing down upon his de- 
parting footsteps a dark curtain, as if to 
shut out the havoc and distress that he left 
to revel during the long wild night. 

It was low water just after sundown, and 
for awhile all was tolerably calm. Then a 
distant throbbing went vibrating along the 
crests of the hills, most resembling the echo 


that lingers in the vaulted roof of a cathe- | 


dral after a mighty burst from the organ. 
Far away upon the low level beach the sea 
song was murmuring, exquisitely sweet and 
solemn, but in it weird voices seemed 
mingling in eerie song, voices broken by 
shrill cries and shrieks, which it was almost 
impossible to believe the piping of wild 


birds, and which amply accounted for the 


ing of the tide and soughing of the wind 
| only heard, and then the very hill seemed 
to bend, while over it came a mighty rush- 
ing wind. 

Shorter and shorter grew the pauses in 
the storm, nearer and louder the distress of 
the sea, until the hurricane was upon us. 
| What a scene it was then; how the 

| waves and winds seemed to outvie each 
| other in wild defiance, drowning any poor 

weak human voiceg, appalling the senses, 
| and forcing upon the mind that verily God’s 
| voice is in the tempest ! 

But is there no other voice ? 

What is it that wakes the dull sinking 
sickening pain at the listener’s heart, as 
there wells up the involuntary prayer — 

“ God help those at sea.” 
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Wno left St. Paul for worthless mammon’s | Who would not leave king David in his woe? 


Sake 
What sleeping prophet did an angel wake ? 
Whose offering of faith did God accept 
What ¢entlewoman’s death the widows wept ? 
What Jewish maiden, from a lowly place, 


Amighty monarch’s throne was called to grace # | 


By the initials find the doom 
To which the path of sinners tend ; 
Which casts o’er life its awful gloom, 
And deeply darkens to the end. 


| Who suffered deeds of which he was afraid 2 
| What youth, the sage’s counsel disobeyed ? 


| Whose kindly works did grieving widows 

show ? 

| Who boldly slew the oppressor of his land, 

, And then led on a valiant patriot band ? 

In the initals of these names, 
A world-wide fault we find, 

Which sows the seeds of hate and fear 
And misery ’mid mankind. 
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AN EVENING WITH DR. LIVINGSTONE. 643 


From the Sunday Magazine. | commercial undertakings. It is owing to 
AN EVENING WITH DR. LIVINGSTONE. the slave-trade that Dr. Livingstone has 
failed to establish any centres of missionary 
Wuo does not enjoy an evening with a| and commercial operations on the banks of 
traveller — a genial, kindly, Christian man, | the Zambesi or its tributaries; and there is 
who has been among the strangest people, | little reason to hope for anything better, 
seen sights that no one else has ever seen, | until measures be taken to repress the in- 
and, full of interest himself in distant and famous traffic on the East, similar to those 
neglected races, strives to communicate that | that have proved so successful on the West 
interest to the party that have come togeth- | Coast of Africa. 
er to hear about them? To meet for an| _ For, according to Dr. Livingstone, — and 
hour or two with such a man as Dr. Living-| he is so shrewd and careful a man that we 
stone, and hear him give a plain, familiar | can hardly fancy him wrong in this, —the 
account of some of his African journeys, | English squadron on the West Coast of 
and of the means best fitted, with God’s| Africa has been an extraordinary blessing to 
blessing, to benefit the African race, would | that part of the world. Many persons have 
probably be one of the first wishes and | an opposite impression, and think that Eng- 
greatest pleasures of a majority of the read-| land has spent her treasure and the lives 
ers of the SunpAy MacGazine. Every | of her seamen in vain, in watching those in- 
one, we suppose, knows that Dr. Living- | famous slavers, with which we associate such 
stone himself has again left England, and | accursed scenes. Dr. Livingstone is of a 
is engaged once more in his noble endeav-| very different opinion. There, at the dis- 
our to establish the means of missionary | tance of hundreds of miles from the ocean, 
labour and of commercial enterprise among | he found the very decided influence of our 
some of the populous tribes of Kastern and | national policy: the slave-trade so far sup- 
Central Africa. We cannot, therefore, have | pressed that even the Portuguese spoke of 
him personally to chat with us of an even-! it as a thing of the past; lawful commerce 
ing; but we can have what is second best:|immensely increased; more than twenty 
we may take the large volume which he has | Christian missions established; and com- 
just published, and cull from it what we may | parative peace enjoyed by millions. of in- 
suppose he would have told us, if it had habitants. And as regards those missons 
been our good fortune to spend a Sunday! in Western Africa, of which Captain Bur- 
evening in his company. Unhappily,there | ton spoke so disparagingly, Dr. Livingstone 
is little or nothing to tell of the results of entertains a most favourable opinion. At 
missionary labour. Dr. Livingstone is a! Sierra Leone and elsewhere, Christian na- 
pioneer, a forerunner of missionaries, rather | tives can be numbered by thousands, who, 
than himself an acting missionary. He | whatever defects they may have, at least 
goes to see what can be done, and to | possess the qualification of being trust- 
arrange for others coming to do it, rather | worthy ttade-agents among their country- 
than to do it himself. His idea of his' men. Making allowance for the fact that 
own mission seems to be that he isto! many of the native Christians have been 
conciliate the natives, to disarm their) the lowest of the low—liberated African 
prejudices, to give them a favourable | slaves, — and also for the strong language 
opinion of the British people, to work upon | of traders annoyed at being prevented from 
them by kindness and disinterestedness, and | using the people as brutes, Dr. Livingstone 
thus dispose them to trade with the mer- thinks that the conduct of England of late 
chant, and listen to the missionary. But if| years on the West Coast deserves the 
there be little to say of the results of Chris- | world’s admiration, and that her. generosity 
tian missions, except that they have hither-| will appear grand in the eyes of posterity. 
to done nothing in those parts, there is, un- | Neither is it true, as Captain Burton has 
happily, far too much to tell of a devil’s mis- | maintained, that Mahometanism is the only 
sion that has been frightfully active and religion that is making proselytes in Africa. 
successful — the slave-trade, parily as pur-, The native Christians of Africa contribute 
sued by the natives, but chiefly by the} no less a sum than £15,000 yearly for the 
atrocious Portuguese settlers and adven-' spread of the Gospel. The Mahometans are 
turers.. In fact, the slave-trade has in every even beneath the native Africans in their 
way been the ruin of Africa; and, besides ordinary moral tone. Dr. Livingstone 
making the poor negroes ten times more gives an anecdote in illustration of this. He 
miserable and degraded than they would | has seen a party of natives plunge into the 
otherwise have been, it has proved a most | water to rescue a woman from a crocodile. 
effectual barrier to all missionary and to all On the other hand, when a party of his 
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own sailors, who were Mahometans, were 
coming to the ship after sleeping ashore, 
one of them walked into the water with the 
_ intention of swimming off to the boat; and 
while yet hardly up to his knees was seized 
by a crocodile and dragged under ; the poor 
fellow gave a shriek, and held up his hand 
for aid; but none of his countrymen stirred 
to his assistance, and he was never seen 
again. On asking his brother-in-law why 
he did not help him, he replied, “ Well, no 
one told him to go into the water. It was 
his own fault that he was killed.” This was 
the part-of the priest and the Levite in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan re-enacted 
with additional hard-heartedness ; for neith- 
er the priest nor the Levite was brother-in- 
law of the man who fell among thieves. 
The aspect of intertropical Africa — 
Eastern, Western and Central — must, by 
this time of day, be as familiar as his own 
country to Dr Livingstone ; but the feelings 
of a stranger setting foot in it for the first 
time “resemble in some respects those 
which the First Man may have had on his 
entrance into the Garden of Eden. He 
has set foot in a new world; another state 
of existence is before him; everything he 
sees, every sound that falls upon his ear, has 
all the freshness and charm of novelty. The 
trees and the ago are new ; the flowers 
and the fruits, the beasts, the birds, and the 
insects, are curious and strange; the very 
sky itself is new, glowing with colours, or 
sparkling with constellations, never seen in 
northern climes.” Everything in Africa, it 
was long ago remarked, 1s contrary : “ Wool 
grows on the heads of men and hair on the 
backs of sheep.” The men often wear their 
hair long, the women wear it short. Where 
there are cattle, the women till the ground, 
plant the land, and build huts. The men 
stay at home to sew, spin, weave, and talk, 
and milk the cows. The nursery hobgoblin 
with us is black, but in Africa he is white. 
Foolish mothers bid their children be quiet, 
or they will call the white man to bite 
them. To the unsophisticated natives of 
Africa there is something frightfully repul- 
sive in the appearance of white men. On 
entering villages previously unvisited by 
Europeans, if a child should be met coming 
quietly and unsuspectingly along, the mo- 
ment he raised his eyes and saw the whites, 
he would take to his heels in an agony of ter- 
ror, such as we might feel if we met a live 
Egyptian mummy at the door of the Brit- 
ish Museum. Alarmed by the child’s wild 
cries, the mother rushes out of her hut, but 
darts back again at the sight of the same 
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frightful apparation. Dogs turn tail and! 
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scour off in dismay ; and hens, abandoning 
their chickens, fly screaming to the tops of 
the houses. Unfamiliar sights everywhere 

resent themselves. Here and there may 

e seen rows of elephants two miles long; 
in the rivers, crocodiles and hippopotamuses, 
by no means pleasant to bathe with; and 
even on board ship, one may be aroused, as 
Dr. Livingstone was in his steamer, by five 
feet of cold green snake gliding over one’s 
face. But however peculiar the country, 
and however different the people, Dr. 
Livingstone has no patience with what has 
often been said of the negrorace. The no- 
tions commonly entertained of their lan- 
guage he regards as absurd ; their answers 
to questions on ordinary topics are about as 
intelligent as are usually got from the com- 
mon people at home; and if they are ad- 
dicted to low motives and mean actions, so 
likewise unhappily are many of those among 
ourselves who are not under the influence 
of Christian principles and civilized habits. 
Dr. Livingstone is full of hope for the negro 
race; his life of single-hearted devotion to 
them is a proof of his confidence in what 
they may become, if Christianity, and her 
daughter Civilization, should find a home 
among them. Even the unwholesomeness 
of the climate would in that case be greatly 
overcome. It is the very richness of the 
country, in connection with the neglect of 
its inhabitants, that makes it so nnhealthy. 
The luxuriance of the vegetation is such 
that when it decays an extraordinary 
amount of putridity is generated; the very 
rivers are poisoned by it, and fever hovers 
on every side. Were the plains cultivated, 
drained, and reaped, not only would the 
most splendid harvests be obtained, but the 
cause of fever would be to a large ex- 
tent removed. The beautiful fulfillment of 
the sixty-seventh Psalm, which would result 
from missionary enterprise in such a coun- 
try, will strike every reader: —“ God be 
merciful to us and bless us, and cause His 
face to shine on us. That Thy way may be 
known on earth, Thy saving health among 
the nations. . . . . . Let the people 
praise thee, O God, let all the people praise 
thee. Then shall the earth yield her increase, 
and God; even our own God, shall bless us.” 
No wonder though Dr. Livingstone sighs 
when he sees regions of such capabilities 
turned, literally and figuratively, into the 
valley of the shadow of death. No wonder 
though it cuts him to the heart to come on 
masses of skeletons where he might have 
looked for living men. His soul is fired 
with the purpose to dispossess Fever, Fa- 
wine, War, and the Slave-Trade from those 
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fertile regions, and to see the Angel of 
Peace and Love spreading his wings over 
them. When he thinks of his father’s na- 
tive Hebrides, 


Of Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard,famed Staffa round, 


inhabited by a comparatively happy and 
peaceful people, why, he asks, should not 
those regions of Africa — not by any means 
the sandy deserts that used to be thought, 
but as rich and fair as any country on the 
globe — be peopled by industrious and 
oe tribes, worshipping the God of 
ove, trusting in the work of Christ, and 
adorning the doctrine of God their Saviour ? 
The primitive faith of the African people, 
he conceives to be, that there is one Al- 
mighty Maker of heaven and earth; that 
He has given the various plants of earth to 
men to be employed as mediators between 
Him and the spirit-world, where all who 
have ever been born and died continue to 
live ; that sin consists in offences against 
their fellow-men, either here or among the 
departed ; and that death is often a punish- 
ment of guilt, such as witchcraft. The 
Great Spirit lives above the stars; but they 
never pray to him, and know nothing of 
their relation to him or of his interest in 
them. As might be expected, they are 
great believers in spells and nostrums. In 
one district, the medical profession is sub- 
divided to an extent unknown even in Lon- 
don or Paris. There is the elephant-doctor, 
who prepares a medicine indispensable to 
hunters when attacking that animal; the 
crocodile-doctor, who sells a charm that pro- 
tects its owner from crocodiles; the dice- 
doctor, a combination of the detective 
officer and the physician, part of whose 
duty is to discover thieves by means of dice ; 
the gun-doctor, the rain-doctor, and number- 
less others. The various schools deal in 
little charms, which are hung round the 
purchaser’s neck to avert evil; some of them 
contain the medicine, others increase its 
ower. On one occasion, near the Victoria 
alls, Dr. Livingstone put himself under 
the guidance of one Tuba Makoro, “ smash- 
er of canoes,” — an ominous name; but he 
alone was believed to know the medicine 
that insured against shipwreck in the rapids 
above the Falls. In spite of this, one of the 
canoes struck a rock and was nearly de- 
stroyed. But Dr. Livingstone was assured 
it was not the medicine that was at fault: 
the accident was owing entirely to Tuba 
having started without his breakfast. 
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In the country of the Makololos a man 
was met with who pretended to be able to 
change himself into a lion. Dr. Living- 
stone bid his native attendants ask him to 
perform this feat at once, and they would 
give him for his performance a piece of cot- 
ton cloth— the article most valued by the 
natives. “Oh, no,” was their reply ; “he 
may come when we are asleep and kill us.” 
This man-lion would sometimes go forth to 
the forest to kill game, and then, graciously 
returning to the human form, would tell his 
neighbours where to find the buffalo or 
antelope which he pretended to have killed, 
but had probably found dead. It is believed 
also that the souls of departed chiefs enter 
into lions and render them sacred. Dr. 
Livingstone tells how a lion came near to 
his encampment one night, which his native 
followers believed to be tenanted by the 
spirit of a chief, and how one of them bul- 
lied him, and another coaxed him, while 
the Doctor himself, a terrible unbeliever, 
supplied him with a piece of meat prepared 
with strychnine. In another region the 
monkey is a sacred animal, and is 
never killed, because the people believe 
devoutly that the souls of their ancestors 
occupy these degraded forms, and antici- 
pate that they themselves must, sooner or 
later, be transformed in the same manner. 

Many of their superstitious notions are 
very grotesque. When a man has his hair 
cut, he is careful to burn it or bury it 
secretly, lest, falling into the hands of one 
who has an evil eye or is a witch, it should 
be used as a charm to afflict him with head- 
ache. In certain parts there is a wide- 
spread belief that if one plants the mango- 
stone he will die. Even among the native 
Portuguese of Tette there is a superstition, 
that if a man plants coffee he will never be 
happy afterwards. There are also super- 
stitions among the people that have a more 
tragical aspect. The ordeal of the muave 
is often resorted to. Ifa person is accused 
of crime he has to drink the muave, a 
deadly poison.’ If the stomach rejects the 
poison, he is declared innocent; if it is re- 
tained, his guilt is proved. Even chiefs 
are not exempted, and in some cases seem 
rather to enjoy the thing. A chief, mak- 
ing some assertion that could hardly be 
received, said, “If you doubt my word, give 
me the muave to drink.” The people of a 
chief who had successfully gone through the 
ordeal the day before Dr. Livingstone 
reached his villiage, manifested their joy 
by drinking, dancing, and drumming two 
days and nights. It is surmised that the 
native doctor who prepares the poison may 
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be able to save those whom he considers 
innocent. 

The practice of polygamy, the sign of 
so low a civilization and the source of so 
many evils, prevails everywhere. Singu- 
larly enough, it is approved of even by the 
women. On hearing that a man in Eng- 
land could marry but one wife, several 
Makololo ladies exclaimed that they would 
not like to live in such acountry. They 
could not imagine how English ladies could 
relish such a custom; for — as they thought, 
every man of respectability should have a 
number of wives as a proof of his wealth. 
Along the whole of the Zambesi, no man is 
respected by his neighbours who has not 
several wives. The reason for this is doubt- 
less because, having the produce of each 
wife’s garden, he is wealthy in proportion 
to their number. One of the greatest bat- 
tles of Christianity will have to be fought 
on this ground. Till this notion is dis- 
lodged, the position of woman must be de- 
graded ; and what that implies we need not 
say. 

The usual vices of a wild and irregular 
life — the outbursts of sensuality and passion, 
and the deeds of cruelty which are found in 
all barbarous nations — exist among the Af- 
ricans, but not to the same extent as in 
some other communities. By far the worst 
vices that prevail amongst them, Dr. Liv- 
ingstone ascribes, as we shall see presently, 
to the slave-trade, the most fearful parent of 
vice and deviltry the world has ever seen, 
Some interesting features of character are 
often shown by the natives. They are very 
susceptible to the influence of kindly treat- 
~yent, and do not readily forget it. When 
Charles Livingstone, the brother of Dr. 
Livingstone, was at Kebrabasa, during the 
rainy season, he gave some food and a 
small piece of cloth to a hungry, shivering 
native traveller. Eighteen months after, 
while the party were on their journey into 
the interior, a man came into the camp, 
bringing a liberal present of rice, meal, 
beer, and a fowl, reminding them of what 
had been done for him (which Charles Liv- 
ingstone had forgot), and saying he did not 
like to see them travelling hungry and 
thirsty. Ready though they are to quar- 
rel, they often try to make peace among 
themselves. An illustration of Dr. Waits’s 
song, “ Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” 
occurred one day when two men were 
wrangling and cursing each other. A Ma- 
kololo man rose, and, to prevent mischief, 
quietly took their spears from the corner in 
which they siood, and sitting down beside 
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of bulls to gore each other.” The Mak- 
ololo race are regarded by Dr. Livingstone 
as by far the most intelligent and enter- 
prising of the tribes he has met. They are, 
in his judgment, fine subjects for a Chris- 
tian mission. When talked to about their 
lawless forays and expeditions for killing 
their neighbours and stealing their cattle, 
they seemed impressed with the crime of 
killing, but not of seizing cattle. They 
confessed that they needed the Book of 
God. If that was guilt which custom led 
them to do, it lay between the white man 
and Jesus, who had not given them the 
Book. They were impressed by the thought 
that there was a Book of God, and that 
they did not possess it. They are inter- 
ested in hearing that God’s Son appeared 
among men and died for them, but they do 
not feel that He has any interest in them. 
On the last oceasion of holding Divine ser- 
vice at Seshake, the English invited them 
to speak about the future state. The 
speaker had made some remarks on the 
resurrection. They said they did not wish 
to offend the speaker, but they could not 
believe that all the dead would rise again. 
“Can those who have been killed in the 
field and devoured by vultures, or those 
who have been eaten by the hyenas or lions, 
or those who have been tossed into the 
river and eaten by more than one croco- 
dile — can they all be raised again to life ?” 
They were told that men could take a 
leaden bullet, change it into a salt (acetate 
of lead) which could be dissolved as com- 
pletely in water as our bodies in the stom- 
achs of animals, and then reconvert it into 
lead; or that the bullet could be trans- 
formed into the red and white paint of our 
wagons, and again could be reconverted 
into the original lead ; and that if men, ex- 
actly like themselves, could do so much, 
how much more could He do who had 
made the eye to see, and the ear to hear ? 
“ We added, however,” continues Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, “ that we believed in a resurrec- 
tion, not because we understood how it 
would be brought about, but because our 
IIeavenly Father assured us of it in His 
book.” 

The ‘history of endeavours to plant 
Christianity in the countries adjoining the 
Zambesi and its tributaries has hitherto 
been a history of failures. Ruins of Roman 
Catholic mission-stations remain, but no 
trace that their teaching took hold on the 
people. An anecdote told by Dr. Living- 
stone of the Roman Catholic priest at Tette 
will probably account for this. “ During 


Dr. Livingstone remarked, “ It is the nature | the drought of 1858, a neighbouring chief 
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got up a performance, with divers ceremo- 
nies and incantations, to bring rain, but it 
would not come. The Goanese padre of 
Tette, to satisfy his compatriots, appointed 
a procession and prayers in honour of St. 
Antonio for the same purpgse. The first 
attempt did not answer; but on the second 
occasion, arranged to come off after the new 
moon appeared, a grand procession in the 
saint’s honour ended in so much rain that 
the roof of the Residence gave way. St. 
Antonio’s image was decorated the follow- 
ing week with a golden coronal worth 22/. 
for sending the long-delayed and much- 
needed rain. We never looked with dis- 
dain on the rites or ceremonies of any 
Church; but, on witnessing the acts of 
worship on this occasion, so great was the 
irreverence manifested, in the kneeling wor- 
shippers laughing and joking between the 
responses, not even ceasing their grins 
when muttering ‘Ora pro nobis,’ that we 
could not help believing that if, like the 
natives, they have faith in rain-making, 
they have faith in nothing else.” 

It is sad to think that nothing has yet 
come of all the efforts that have been 
made, in consequence of Dr. Livingstone’s 
former journey and book, to establish Chris- 
tian missions in the neighbourhood of the 
Zambesi. When, a few years ago, a party 
of missionaries, headed by the Rev. H. Hel- 
more, tried to plant the Gospel at Linyanti, 
in the neighbourhood of the Victoria Falls, 
several of the missionaries and their native 
attendants succumbed to fever almost imme- 
diately on their arrival, and the survivors 
were obliged to retire. Bishop Mackenzie 
and the other members of the Universi- 
ties’ Mission, it is well known, got into 
trouble in consequence of their zeal in be- 
half of captive-slaves, the bishop died of 
fever, and the Universities’ Mission ulti- 
mately left the continent of Africa. The 
Rev. James Stewart, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, who came out expressly to se- 
lect a sphere for a mission in connection 
with that body, was obliged to return with- 
out accomplishing his purpose. And even 
the expedition of Dr. Livingstone described 
in the volume before us, though conducted 
with all the authority which the patronage 
of the Government of Great Britain could 
give it, has not been successful, except in 
so far as it has shown how great need there 
is both for mission and commerce, but how. 
difficult in present circumstances it is to ob- 
tain either the one or the other. How 
comes it that the establishment of Christian 
missions is so extremely difficult in that 
region? There may be a variety of an- 
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swers to the question: but in the opinion 
of Dr. Livingstone the great obstacle is to’ 
be found in that odious curse — the slave- 
trade. 

The most important feature of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s present volume is the lurid light 
it throws on that fearful system. Nothing 
has made a deeper impression on him than 
the frightfully demoralizing effects of the 
traffic. In his view it is the prime agency 
of the devil in this world for turning hu- 
man beings into monsters of wickedness. 
The half-caste Portuguese who are concern- 
ed in it are as revolting specimens of hu- 
manity as can be found anywhere. The 
atrocities of Mariano are all but incredible. 
One of his favourite modes of creating an 
inpression in the country and making his 
name dreaded, was to spear his captives 
with his own hands. On one occasion he 
is reported to have killed in this way forty 

oor wretches placed in a row before him. 
t might have been thought that slave- 
owners, through self-interest, would treat 
their slaves with humanity; but the slave- 
trade seems always to engender an unrea- 
soning ferocity that is often reckless even 
of its own ultimate interests. Dr. Living- 
stone tells of an old slave-trader, worn out 
with disease and nearly blind, who was not 
in other respects without humanity, that 
when his wife died, to dull the edge of his 
grief, he made a foray amongst the tribes 
near the mouth of the Shire, and took 
many captives. This man had made sev- 
eral fortunes; but he managed to squander 
them all in riotous living, and himself ac- 
knowledged that “the money a man made 
in the slave-trade was all bad, and soon 
went to the devil.” The loss of life caused 
in these slave-capturing forays is fearful. 
Colonel Rigby, late British consul at Zan- 
zibar, told Dr. Livingstone that from the 
Nyassa country, 19,000 slaves passed annu- 
ally through the custom-house of that 
island, exclusive of those sent to Portuguese 
slave ports. But “besides those actually 
captured, thousands are killed or die of 
their wounds and famine, driven from their 
villages by the slave-raid proper. Thou- 
sands perish in internecine war waged for 
slaves with their own clansmen and neigh- 
bours, slain by the lust of gain, which is 
stimulated by the slave-purchasers of Cuba 
and elsewhere. The many skeletons we 
have seen amongst rocks and woods, by the 
little pools, and along the paths of the wil- 
derness, attest the awful sacrifice of human 
life, which must be attributed, directly or 
indirectly, to this trade of hell. It is our 
deliberate opinion that not one fifth of the 
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slaves. Taking the Shire valley as an ave- 
rage, we should say not even one-tenth ar- 
rive at their destination. ..... A small 
armed steamer on Lake Nyassa could easi- 
ly, by exercising a control and furnishing 
goods in return for ivory and other products, 
break the neck of this infamous traffic in 
that quarter; for nearly all must cross the 
lake, or the Upper Shire.” 

There is nothing in all this book more touch- 
ing than the engraving opposite page 356, 
which represents a gang of captives on 
their way to Tette. They form a long line 
of men, women, and children, manacled and 
chained to each other, the men, in addition 
to their chains, being fastened together in 
pairs by means of beams of wood with 
forked extremities, the forks being fitted to 
their necks, and riveted upon them. The 
women are compelled to carry baskets on 
their heads, in some cases in addition to 
their infants, which are bound round their 
bodies with a cloth. Slave-drivers, armed 
with guns, staves, and other implements, ac- 
company the gang, and urgethem on. The 
gang, which numbered eighty-four, was met 
and liberated by Dr. Livingstone, who 
learned that the day before two of the 
women had been shot for attempting to un- 
fasten the thongs. One woman had her in- 
fant’s brains knocked out because she could 
not carry her load and it; and a man was 
despatched with an axe because he had 
broken down with fatigue. 

The awful desolation of a once-populous 
country afier a slave-seizing raid, and the 
terrible scenes that indicate the sacrifice of 
life, cannot be read or heard of without a 
shudder. Dr. Livingtone describes what he 
saw in the valley of the Shire after such an 
occurrence. “Instead of smiling villages 
and crowds of people coming with things 
for sale, scarcely a soul was to be seen; and 
when by chance one lighted on a native. 
his frame bore the impress of hunger, and 
his countenance the look of a cringing 
broken-spiritedness. A drought had visited 
the land after the slave-hunting panic broke 
overit. . . . Large masses of the people had 
fled down to the Shire, only ‘anxious to get 
the river between them and their enemies. 
Most of the food had been left behind ; and 
famine and starvation had cut off so many 
that the remainder were too few to bury 
their dead. The corpses we saw floating 
down the river were only a remnant of 
those that had perished, whom their friends, 
from weakness, could not bury, nor over- 
gorged crocodiles devour. . . . Wherever 
we tock a walk, human skeletons were 
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seen in every direction, and it was painfully 
interesting to observe the different postures 
in which the poor wretches had breathed 
their last. A whole heap had been thrown 
down a slope behind a village, where*the 
fugitives often crossed the river from the 
east. . . . Others lay in their huts, with 
closed doors, which when opened disclosed 
the mouldering corpse with the poor rags 
round the loins—the skull fallen off the 
pillow —the little skeleton of the child, 
that had perished first, rolled up in a mat 
between two large skeletons. The sight of 
this desert, but eighteen months ago a well- 
peopled valley, now literally strewn with 
human bones, forced the conviction upon 
us that the destruction of human life in the 
middle passage, however great, constitutes 
but a small portion of the waste, and made us 
fee] that unless the slave-trade — that mon- 
ster iniquity which has so long brooded over 
Africa — is put down, lawful commerce can- 
not be established.” 

No wonder though Dr. Livingstone is 
saddened and almost broken-hearted. The 
sanguine hopes of his earlier days for Africa 
are blighted by this atrocious slave-trade. 
If anything is to be done for this great ter- 
ritory, effective measures must be taken to 
sweep away the cause of its misery and 
desolation. The suppression of the slave- 
trade is one of those objects for which all 
classes of British statesmen are proud to 
use the power of their country. May they 
be guided to wise and effectual measures for 
this end in the East of Africa, and from all 
our churches may prayer rise with a hun- 
dredfold greater earnestness on behalf of 
those dark places of the earth that are 
full of the habitations of cruelty. 

The Africans have learned to understand 
England’s hatred to slavery. In this respect, 
our country bears an honourable name, and 
her prestige is favourable to her mission- 
aries. Her national truthfulness is another 
distinction in her favour, contrasting for 
example with the laxity of the Portuguese, 
whose word cannot be relied on. But other 
characteristics of a less favourable kind 
have come to be attached to the English 
name. In one place, a man’s being intoxi- 
cated is described by the phrase “he 
speaks. English.” The national failing was 
unconsciously confessed by a sailor of Dr. 
Livingstone’s, who, on it being remarked 
that certain trees were very like the steeples 
of England, said, “the picture would be 
complete if there was only a grog-shop near 
the church. 

Dr. Livingstone cannot doubt that, under 
God’s blessing, Christian missions would be 





























AN EVENING WITH 


as prosperous on the East coast of Africa as 
they have been onthe West. Onthe West, 
sixteen societies are at work: six British, 
seven American, two German, and one 
West Indian. These maintain 104 Eu- 
ropean or American missionaries, have 110 
stations, 13,000 scholars, 2386 schools, and 
19,000 registered communicants — repre- 
senting probably a Christian population of 
60,000. “It is particularly pleasing,” he 
adds, “to see the zeal of our American 
brethren; they show the natural influences 
and effects of our holy religion. With the 
genuine and true-hearted it is never a 

uestion of distance but of need. The 
Tanecloans make capital missionaries ; and 
itis only a bare act of justice to say that 
their labours on the West Coast are above 
all praise. And not on that shore aloue 
does their benevolence shine. In China, 
India, South Seas, Syria, South Africa, and 
their own far West, they have proved them- 
selves worthy children of the old country, — 
the asylum for the oppressed of every na- 
tion, the source of light for all lands.” 

We might prolong our “evening with 
Dr. Livingstone” to the small hours of 
morning, but the best of friends must part. 
We conclude by noting two or three in- 
teresting illustrations of Scripture, culled 
from his volume. The shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land (Isa. xxxii. 2), and 
the sleep God gives to his beloved (Psalm 
exvii. 2), are both illustrated in the following 
account of an ascent of all but perpendicular 
rocks. “ The strain upon the muscles in jump- 
ing from crag to boulder, and wriggling round 
projections, took an enormous deal out of the 

arty, and they were often glad to cower 
in the shadow formed by one rock overhang- 
ing and resting upon another; the shelter 
induced the peculiarly strong and overpow- 
ering inclination to sleep that too much sun 
sometimes causes. This sleep is.curative of 
what may be incipient sun-stroke ; in its 
first gentle touches it caused the dream to 
flit over the bolling brain that they had 
been sworn in as members of the Alpine 
Club; and then it became so heavy as to 
make them feel as if a portion of their ex- 
istence had been cut from their lives.” 

A native’s idea of “ holiness” is worth 
recording. ‘“ When copious showers have 
descended during the night, and all the 
earth and leaves and cattle are washed 
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clean, and the sun rising shows a drop of 
dew on every blade of grass, and the air 
breathes fresh, — that is holiness.” The re- 
semblance to the imagery of the Bible is 
very striking —especially to David’s pic- 
ture of the Holy One —“ He shall be as 
the light of the morning, when the sun 
riseth, even a morning without clouds; as 
the tender grass springing out of the earth 
by clear shining after rain.” (2 Sam. xxiii. 
4. 
a the birds of the country, the 
“ honey-guide” seems almost designed as a 
type of the Christian missionary. “ The 
‘honey-guide’ is an extraordinary bird; 
how is it that every member of” its famity 
has learned that all men, whether white or 
black, are fond of honey? The instant the 
little fellow gets a glimpse of a man, he 
hastens to greet him with the hearty invita- 
tion to come, as M. Cia translated it, toa 
bee’s hive, and take some honey. He flies 
on in the proper direction, perches on a 
tree, and looks back to see if you are fol- 
lowing; then on to another and another, 
until he guides you to the spot. If you do 
not accept his first invitation, he follows you 
with pressing importunities, quite as anxious 
to lure the stranger to the bees’ hive as 
other birds are to draw him away from their 
own nests. Except when on the march, 
our men were sure to accept the invitation, 
and manifested the same by a peculiar 
responsive whistle, meaning, as they said, 
‘ Allright, go ahead ; we are coming.’ The 
birds never deceived them, but always guided 
them to a hive of bees, though some had 
but little honey in store.” We will notgo into 
any curious inquiries as tothe motive and pur- 
pose of the honey-guide. We would rather 
see in its singular proceeding a lesson for 
ourselves. Tous has been given the knowl- 
edge of a treasure “more to be desired 
than gold, yea than much fine gold, sweeter 
also than honey from the honey-comb.” 
And to us there is committed the function 
of the honey-guide — by our Christian mis- 
sions to lead the starving African to the 
Bread of Life ; and if he do not accept our 
first invitation, to persevere with pressing 
importunities, until at last he finds the hid- 
den manna, and his soul is filled as with 
marrow and fatness. 

W. G. BLarKie. 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


THE FINAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 11, 1866. 


Att the people who could by any possibil- 

ity of energy and interest be crowded and 
acked within the four walls of the great 
Xepresentatives’ Chamber were present at 

the fourth and final anniversary of the 
Christian Commission, this evening. Be- 
sides these thousands, there were as many 
more who surged up and down through the 
halls and rotunda, for two or three hours, 
hoping against hope for a chance to look in- 
to the chamber, and still a great crowd 
more which went found every available 
square foot occupied, and returned home 
before the exercises began. The following 
was the order of exercises for the evening : 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, in the chair; 
singing, under direction of Mr. Phillip 
Phillips of Cincinnati. 1. Singing, “ Jesus 
shall reign where’er the sun,” &c. 2. Pray- 
er, by Kev. C. B. Boynton, D. D., Chaplain 
of the House. 3. Reading the Scriptures, 
by Rev. W. J. -R. Taylor, D. D., secretary 
ot the American Bible Society. 4. Intro- 
ductory remarks by the chairman. 5. Ab- 
stract of the annual report, by Rev. Edward 
P. Smith, secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 6. Statement of the 
work by George H. Stuart, chairman of the 
Christian Commission. 7. Address by Hon. 
Charles Demond of Boston. 8. Address 
by Hon. James Harlan, Secretary of the 
Interior. 9. Singing, “ Your Mission,” by 
Mrs. Phillips. 10. Address by Rear-Ad- 
miral Chas. H. Davis, U. S. N. 11. Ad- 
dress by Rev. Herrick Johnson of Pitts- 
burg. 12. Singing, “We are rising as a 
people,” by Mr. Phillips, the audience join- 
ing in the chorus. 13. Address by Senator 
Doolittle. 14. Address by Major-General 
George G. Meade. 15. Singing, “ Amer- 
ica,” by ‘the audience. 16. Address by 
» Rev. Bishop Matthew Simpson, D. D., of 
Philadelphia. 17. Singing, “Home of the 
Soul,” by Mr... Phillips. 18. Prayer, by 
Rev. Prof. Lemuel Moss, of the University 
at Lewisburg, Penn. 19. Doxology. 

In presenting the final report of the com- 
mission, Mr. Stuart happily alluded to the 
fact that when the last annual report was 
made, General Grant, now on the platform, 
was in front of Petersburg, but soon there- 
after found a way to relieve the commission 
from further service by compelling the sur- 
render of one Robert E. Lee. He then 
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read a report of the operations of the com- 
mission since its organization. 

After the reports were made, Mr. Stuart 

resented letters from Secretary Stanton, 
S iemeneteianenel Grant, Vice-Admiral 
Farragut, Chief Justice Chase, Generals 
Sherman, Howard, Meigs, Butler, Ord, 
Thomas, Barnes and others. Mr. Stanton 
thanks the chairman for his invitation, but 
declines to deliver an address at the meet- 
ing, though he cannot refrain from putting 
on record his high appreciation of the ser- 
vices of the commission, and his thanks for 
the intelligent and efficient manner in 
which it has done its work. 

“Lieutenant-General Grant,” said Mr. 
Stuart, “we had hoped to press into service 
for this evening, but he never speaks except 
on the battle-field, and the world knows of 
what effect his words are there. We have, 
however, a letter from him written by his 
own hand, which I will read. General 
Grant says, on the eve of the closing of 
a work which he hopes there will never be 
an occasion for doing again, he takes pleas- 
ure in acknowledging the great services of 
the Christian Commission. He personally 
knows that their labors saved much suffer- 
ing, and does not doubt that it saved thou- 
sands of soldiers’ lives. The army feels the 
same gratitude to the Christian and Sanita- 
ry Commissions that the American people 
feel to the army.” 

Chief Justice Chase says it was not his 
privilege to aid or see much of the work of 
the Christian Commission, but he knows by 
most unquestionable testimony that no such 
humane and loving beneficence was ever be- 
fore organized and executed. He is certain 
that it could have existed in none but a 
Christian land, and he doubts if it could 
have been successful in any land but our 
own. 

Vice-Admiral Farragut, writing from 
New York, said the navy never had so 
much occasion as the army to need or know 
the services of the Christian and Sanitary 
Commissions; but they always knew they 
could have the latter had they felt the need, 
and they rejoiced that the boys of the army 
were so well cared for. Wherever he went 
he heard the organization much extolled, 
and could bear his testimony to the patient 
industry with which it had done its labor. 

General Sherman says that the people of 
this country should have added contributions 
to the value of more than six millions of 
dollars to all their efforts and sacrifices 
of the war, he counts as one of the wonders 
of the world. ; 

Mr. Demond was the first speaker, and 
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THE BURNING OIL WELL. 


very properly related the circumstances 
which gave birth to the Christian Commis- 
sion. He was one of the seven who origi- 
nally met in Washington on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1861, to see what could be done 
for the spiritual welfare of the army. He 
briefly told the history of the work they 
begun on that day, and spoke for fifteen 
minutes in explanation of the causes which 
led to the great success of that work, and 
the incidental results which it accomplished. 

Mr. Colfax, on rising to announce the 
song, said that a ‘year ago there was one 
here whose absence we all now mourn more 
than we could mourn the absence of rela- 
tive or friend. He paid a most touching 
and eloquent tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Lincoln, and added that during the exer- 
cises of the anniversary meeting of a year 
ago there was sent up to him as presiding 
oflicer a programme on the back of which 
was written, in the peculiar style so well 
known to all men, the words: “Near the 
close let us have the song, ‘ Your Mission,’ 
by Mr. Phillips. Don’t say I called for it. 
Signed Lincoln.” “ That song,” said Mr. 
Colifax, “was sung then, and will be again 
sung now.” It was received with hearty 
and repeated and long-continued applause. 

Mr. Harlan being absent, the next speaker 
was Admiral Davis, who spoke very briefly, 
and was followed by Rev. Mr. Johnson, who 
related many instances which came under 
his observation while through the Army of 
the Potomac as one of the agents of the 
Commission, who in turn gave way to Sen- 
ator Doolittle, who spoke in an eloquent and 
forcible manner for about ten minutes. 

General Meade was the next speaker an- 
nounced, but Mr. Stuart said he was unable 
to be present on account of sudden sickness 
in his family. He had however sent a letter, 
which wasread. He says he bears testimony 
to the value of the Commission in the Army 
of the Potomac, ministering not only to the 
spiritual but to the bodily wants of the sol- 
diers, and adds that one of the brightest 
pages in our history will be that on which 
is written the record of the noble manner 
in which the people supplied the wants of 
their armies. 

General Auger was next called upon, 
and made a brief, modest, soldierly address 
of thanks to the people for their loving and 
constant remembrance of the soldiers, and 
heewas followed by Rev. D. A. Chidlaw of 
Cincinnati, who had ‘seen much service in 
the Western armies as an agent of the Com- 
mission, and made a most telling and thrilling 
address in a fervid Western manner, which 
won round after round of applause. 
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Bishop Simpson’s was the principal ad- 
dress of the evening. He called attention 
to the services which the Commission had 
rendered the Government and the country. 
It had sanctified the war in the hearts of the 
soldiers and the people, and its influence 
was of such increasing effect that one-fourth 
of all the contributions made were tendered 
in the last six months of the war. The suc- 
cess of the Commission had given proof of 
the power of the influence of the spirit of 
Christ, and he noticed as an astounding fact 
that the aggregate of the labors of all the 
agents was one hundred and eighty-one 
thousand days. The work of the Commis- 
sion had presented the world with a true 
specimen of Christian brotherhood, all sects 
and religious organizations being represent- 
ed among its officers and agents. 


THE BURNING OIL-WELL. 


FRANKLIN, Pa., February 13, 1866. 


Ir occurred to me that a more detailed 
account of the ‘ Burning Well,’ referred to 
by your correspondent from this place, a 
few days ago, would be interesting to your 
readers. It is certainly one of the greatest 
curiosities to be found in the oil-region. It 
yields an interest to none of the great 'phe- 
nomena found in other lands, and richly re- 
pays one for the trouble and fatigue en- 
dured in visiting it. The well is situated 
ron the eastern bank of the Alleghany, at 
the mouth of Mog’s Run, or as it is some- 
times*called, Pine Hill Run. The distance 
below Franklin is about twenty miles by the 
course of the river, or across the hills about 
twelve miles. The mode of travel by your 
correspondent was by the river, on the ice 
about half the distance, the remainder over 
the hills. 

As you approach the region of the well 
the country becomes rough and romantic in 
the extreme. High hills and abrupt preci- 
pices are covered and overhung by immense 
masses of detached rock, that seem scatter- 
ed at random on the hill tops and on the 
sides of the acclivities. If the glacial theory 
of Agassiz be correct, then the icebergs that 
were anchored here were thickly laden with 
mighty boulders from the North. Be this 
as it may, the rocky masses are lying here 
in wonderful confusion. 

Before you approach near enough to the 
well to see the flames, your ears are saluted 





with the roaring sound similar to that 
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which Ross Brown describes as peculiar to 
the Geysers in Iceland. It seems to be due 
chiefly to the rush of gas from the depths 
below, but may be in part from the flame 
itself as it rises high in the air. 

Like most great curiosities, this well suf- 
fers from surrounding circumstances. There 
is no good object near with which it may 
be compared as to height. Added to this, 
the hills all around it are from six hundred 
to a thousand feet in height, affording as a 
back ground rocks and shrubs and stunted 
trees, that tend to diminish its effect on the 
eye and imagination. 

The well was of course bored for oil. It 
had reached a depth of some five hundred 
feet, when the column of gas, that must be 
immense, rushed up and became ignited 
from the furnace of the engine. Soon, of 
course, the derrick, engine house, and fix- 
tures were consumed, and the engine itself 
awreck. The top of the conductor which 
emerges from the pit, being of wood, was 
burned off, when an attempt was made to 
fill up the pit with earth and extinguish the 
flames. This proved a failure, as the pres- 
sure of the gas was too great to be easily 
filled up. 

As it is seen at present, the gas rushes 
through the loose earth in a thousand jets, 
and the result is that a column of flame 
constantly emerges from the pit equal to its 
size, which is, perhaps, eight feet square. 
This column rises to a height of from fifty 
to one hundred feet, varying every few 
seconds from the minimum to the maximum 
height. The pillar is not regular in form, 
but rough and jagged. Sometimes it is di- 
vided, and sends its tongues of flame out in 
every direction. As it reaches its greatest 
height, the top of the flame leaps off and 
is extinguished. This is the appearance in 
daylight. At night, and surrounded by the 
darkness, its appearance must be awfully 
grand and imposing. 

I am inclined to think that there is some 
oil mingled with the product of the well, in- 
asmuch as every three or four seconds a 
cloud of dark smoke rolls up with the 
flames; and is swept to its very summit, 
when it disappears. 

Some visitors compute the height at one 
hundred and fifty feet. This is probably 
correct at some periods, as the day I visited 
it, the air was damp and unfavorable to its 
reaching its greatest height. 

The roaring sound is constant, and al- 
most resembles the sound of distant thunder. 
The climate in the neighbourhood is very 
mild and summer-like. The buds on the 
shrubs are expanding and the grass green 





and fresh as in April, while the very ice on 
the river has melted and disappeared. 

The well has been burning about three 
weeks, with no. apparent diminution in its 
power, or in the quantity of gas, so that at 
present it bids fair to afford light to the 
people for some time to come. 

Although the fire is surrounded on all 
sides by hills of such lofty proportions, yet 
at night the light is seen at a great distance. 
At Franklin it lights up the southern hori- 
zon with a bright, tremulous glow. 

This light assumed a very strange appear- 
ance one evening last week. It was somewhat 


cloudy, and in addition to the usual ruddy : 


glow, the light appeared to concentrate it- 
self into a bright lance-like figure about 
four or five degrees in length, that remained 
stationary about midway between the hori- 
zon and the zenith, where it continued all 
the evening. — Meadville (Pa.) Republican. 


From the Spectator. 
CHARLES LAMB.* 


Mr. FiTzGERALD thinks it necessary, be- 
cause he writes about Lamb, to affect to be 
Lambish, just as persons writing about Car- 
lyle are often absurd enough to be Carlyl- 
ish, and to dispourse on “ the great fact of 
the man Carlyle.” Because Lamb loved 
rambling on without any method but the 
turns of his-own humor, Mr. Fitzgerald 
rambles on about Lamb without any method 
at all. “Is it fanciful,” he says, “to sup- 
pose that a treatment a little fitful and 
rambling would be almost in keéping with 
Lamb’s own nature, which migzt have 
shrunk from the more formal honours of 
official biography?” We should say it is 
fanciful, — quite fanciful,—in any one to 
whom the “ fitful and rambling” treatment 
is not the natural and fitting literary ex- 
pression, which it was to Lamb. Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald’s fitfulness and ramblingness are 
a little like an elderly spinster’s girlish 
ways, —like Merry Pecksniff’s early fasci- 
nations. When Mr. Pecksniff showed Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit round his new home, he 
just opened the bedroom door where the 
Miss Pecksniffs slept, and said to Martin, 
“ Birds, flowers, you see, Martin, —sgach 
things as girls love!” but the birds were, 
says the biographer, limited to a lame spar- 

* Charles Lamb, his Friends, his Haunts, and his 


Books. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 
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row, which had been captured and impris- 
oned in an old cage expressly for the occa- 
sion. This is a little the effect left upon us 
by Mr. Fitzgerald’s Lambishness in dis- 
coursing about Lamb. He seems to say, 
“ Bookstalls, folios, bindings, oddities, you 
see, dear readers, such things as Lamb lov- 
ed,” and then to put on quaintish, sly freaks 
of manner, the tears-and-smiles mood, to 
tread daintily with no visible occasion for 
dainty treading, to fall into ecstasies about 
nothing particular because it was Lamb’s 
way, and fall out of them again with difli- 
culty in anything but Lamb’s way, and all 
because in talking about Lamb he wants to 
be Lambish, instead of forming any con- 
nected or distinct conception of him and his 
genius. Thus, for example :— 


“Even over the stall-keepers themselves, 
their calling exercises a chastening influence. 
They are generally simple men, rarely griping. 
So with those who explore the stalls. ‘They have 
a special eye, a quick glance that runs along 
the shelves ; which as it lights on the peculiar 
rusted back —say the tarnished but mellow 
‘bit’? of old French red morocco—kindles 
with an eagle glance. So with their touch, 
which is almost tender, opening with a famil- 
iar but cautious reverence, and laying the book 
back softly, notramming it violently between its 
fellows, to the certain abrasion of its sides, as 
rude heretics do. After all, it is a good and re- 
deeming toleration in those who watch over 
public buildings, bridge parapets, and the like, 
who suffer the humble professors of this craft, 
and allow to their shelves wall space. This is 
a redeeming feature in our hard, practical age ; 
and who shall say that it is not a warm, pleas- 
ant, and appropriate furniture —like ivy for a 
wall — for the outside of inns of court, for the 


_ long stretch of the Quai Voltaire, and the bases 


of the Academy pillars in gay Paris? It gives 
a subdued monastic or scholastic air, that tells 
of quict men and gentle scholars — gentle 
scholars, like Walter Scott, Lamb, and a hun- 
dred others.” 


We suppose the value of that must be 
that Mr. Fitzgerald thinks it the sort of 
thing Lamb would have said. Certainly it 
does not strike us as at all true of modern 
bookstall-keepers, bookstall frequenters, or 
bookstall permitters. In London, book- 
stalls, even, if they have this softening influ- 
ence on the hard culture of the day, have 
seldom now any privilege of access to places 
where other and vulgarer stalls are not also 
allowed. Then, speaking of Lamb’s appear- 
ances in Hone’s Every-Day Book, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald gets into a rapture about nothing, 
and says: — 


“He is ‘brought out’ by an allusion to Sir 
$ Mf 


Jeffrey Dunstan, whom he had met and seen at 
his dwelling. ‘ A strong odour of burnt bones, I 
remember, blending with the scent of horse- 
flesh reeking into dogs’ meat, and only relieved 
a little by the breathings of a few brick-kilns, 
made up the atmosphere.’ This is one of 
Lamb’s wonderful ‘gatherings’ of oddness ; 
and even the quaint position of the words ‘I 
remember’ is worthy of study.” 


What there is quaint or ‘ worthy of study’ 
in the position of the words ‘I remember’ 
we are quite unable to see. Lamb himself 
would probably have regarded ‘ study’ of 
that point as decidedly imbecile. Or a- 
again ; — ’ 

“A correspondent, Tim Tims, gossipping 
about the ass brings out Lamb again to plead 
for this suffering servant. ‘Nature did pru- 
dently in furnishing him with a tegument im- 
pervious to ordinary stripes. .... His back 
offers no mark to a puny foeman. To a com- 
mon whip or switch his side presents an abso- 
lute insensibility. .... His jerkin is well for- 
tified... .. Contemplating this natural safe- 
guard, his fortified exterior, it is with pain I 
view the sleek, foppish, combed, and curried 
person of this animal, as he is transmuted and 
disnaturalized at watering-places, &c., where 
they affect to make a palfrey of him. Fie on 
all such sophisticating! It will never do, Mas- 
ter Groom. Something of his honest, shaggy 
exterior will peep up in spite of you — his 
good, rough, native pine-apple coating.’ Pine- 
apple coating! How truly after Lamb’s mind, 
the deceit in suggesting an agreeable image, 
which, on a second’s reflection, shows us quite a 
different idea. Nothing, too, is more remarka- 
ble in him than his airy and special use of the 
‘&e. 


This is indeed indulging in ferced rap- 
tures over deep no-meanings. “ Airy use of 
the &c.” because Lamb, instead of putting 
“at watering-places, places of amusement, 
sight-seeing places, and the like,” shortens 
down his meaning, as a good essayist should, 
with an “&c.” Nor do we imagine that 
Lamb, even if warned by Mr. Fitzgerald 
that he had been very subtle about the pine- 
apple coating of tlie ass, would have been 
able to take credit for really meaning it. 
If he did mean to suggest, and then balk 
his readers of, the agreeable idea of the 
taste of pine-apple in using the illustration 
of ‘pine-apple coating” to express the 
hardness of the ass’s skin, we do not see the 
humour of the freak. What was more in 
his mind perhaps was to suggest the value 
of the ass, by the strong shag coat nature 
had given to him and to the pine-apple 
alike. But to us this sort of forced critical 








rapture over an imaginary touch that no 
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one would really care about even if it were 
seriously meant, has rather a tendency to 
provoke, —if anything could provoke us 
with Lamb, — than to heighten our regard 
for him. The only respectable criticisms 
we have found in this book are, first, the 
suggestion of a certain analogy between 
Dickens’s and Lamb’s treatment of old 
childish recollections, —like Noah’s arks, 
for instance, —and next the observation, 
not perhaps very recondite, that in the title 
of Lamb’s essay on “ The Decay of Beggars 
in the Metropolis,” “there is an art and 
significance in the choice of the word ‘ de- 
cay ;’ it is the key to the whole essay that 
follows, conveying, as it were, that mendi- 
cancy was one of the choice blessings and 
pleasant things of life, decaying away just 
as the old artificial fountains in the old 
squares of London were being bricked up 
and abolished.” This is a just but sure- 
ly rather obvious remark, considering that 
Lamb called his essay expressly “A Com- 
plaint of the Decay of Beggars in the Me- 
tropolis.” Mr. Fitzgerald’s book affords us, 
on the whole, but a small net profit of re- 
spectable criticism, for 229 pages of ram- 
bling matter, though we readily admit that 
a certain considerable proportion of the 
space is taken up with extracts — often 
good — from the more scattered writings of 

amb, which are not always easy to lay 
your hand upon. Still, even this benefit 1s 
sadly diluted by artificial raptures; for, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, while doing his very best to 
screw up his mind into the quaint simplici- 
ties of “* Lamb the frolic and the gentle,” 
succeeds only in attaining a very awkward 
and far from frolicsome simplesse. 

A real sttdy of Lamb, — not an étude, if 
what Mr. Fitzgerald has written be an 
éiude, — illustrating the different kinds of 
his humour and his pathos, and their rela- 
tion to each other, would have been a fine 
subject for an essay, though there are not 
many perhaps who could adequately work 
it out. Leigh Hunt used to say of Lamb 
that he had a head worthy of Aristotle, but 
a great disinclination to exert the powerful 
understanding which he really possessed. 
We believe a great secret of his humour 





will be found in this remark. Lamb saw | 
clearly the inference to which reason on all | 
sorts of subjects led, but deliberately shied | of Lamb’s humour was allied to this just so 
at the light as a horse would shy at a sud-| far as all sorts of intellectual waywardness 


den stream of light through the gap in a 
fence, and took to defending some arbitrary 
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he writes, not like Dr. Johnson, a down- 
right earnest defence of what is old-fashion- 
ed or unreasonable, but a plea for it that is 
the more humorous because you see at 
every point that he is resolutely painting 
out the rational background which he dis- 
likes and is trying to ignore at every touch. 
Thus his “ Complaint of the Decay of Beg- 
gars in the Metropolis,” is humorous by that 
very emphasis and grandeur of encomium 
on the fast vanishing mendicants which be- 
trays his knowledge of the truth behind. It 
is the fertility of the resource which he lav- 
ishes in excluding the truth, and excluding 
it by a picture intended to charm the eye 
far more than the reality he is seeking to 
paint out, which betrays to us that he is all 
the time smiling to himself at his own inge- 
nuity, nay, indirectly painting his own men- 
tal smile, while professing to be busy on 
praise of the mendicants. Thus he says of 
the beggar, “ He is the only man in the 
universe who is not obliged to study appear- 
ances. The ups and downs of the world 
concern him no longer. He alone continu- 
eth in one stay. . . . Noman troubleth 
him with questioning his religion or politics. 
He is the only free man in the universe.” 
Or again, of the beggar who had lost his 
lower limbs, and used to push himself about 
on his wheeled machine, “ He seemed earth- 
born, an Antzeus, and to suck in fresh vig- 
our from the soil which he neighboured. 
He was a grand fragment,— as good as an 
Elgin marble. The nature which should 
have recruited his left legs and thighs was 
not lost, but only retired into his upper parts, 
and he was half a Hercules.” The amused 
knowledge betrayed throughout this most 
humorous essay that its author was staving 
off unwelcome general truths by charming 
pictures of his own wayward and capricious 
preferences for things as they are, is the 
secret of its humour. Lamb said of him- 
self very happily, that “ the impressions of 
infancy had burnt into him, and he resented 
the impertinences of manhood.” It was this 
resentment of the impertinences of man- 
hood, combined with a clear though averted 
understanding of what manhood had forced 
upon him, that created the double current 
in his mind requisite to all humour. 
Another and probably even richer source 


have the same root. Just as his fancy re- 
belled against the rational view of a sub- 


view cherished by old and dear associations | ject, glanced aside from it, and suggested 
instead. Nevertheless the gleam of light | mock reason after mock reason for rejecting 
from which hé turns away with such mock | it, so even when there was no room for a 
disgust is never absent from his mind, and | rebellion of this sort, his mind was fertile 
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beyond expression in detecting oblique | 


pression of his adoration. Or take Lamb’s 


ways out of common-places, — back ways, | conduct to the unfortunate stamp distribu- 
side ways, even blind alleys leading from' tor, who expressed his belief that Milton 
common-places anywhither or nowhither,as| was “a very clever man,” whereupon 


the case might be. He says of a pun, “ It 
is a pistol let off at the ear,” to startle the 
mind. And the reason why he was so good 
a punster was, that his mind was always 
starting aside, like a bow bent, from the 
rigid matter-of-fact views of things. He 
was, he said, “ not a matter-of-fact man, but 
a matter-of-lie man,” and certainly his mind 
had a wonderful felicity in detecting any 
opportunity of escaping, at an acute angle 
as it were, from the ordinary line of thought. 
Mr. Perey Fitzgerald has half-spoiled his 
most brilliant pun. When the Highgate 
omnibus conductor called out, “ All full in- 
side ?” Lamb, who was half asleep in his 
corner, woke up to stammer out, “ Well, I 
can’t answer for the other gentlemen, but that 
last piece of pudding at Mrs. Gilman’s did 
the business for me.” The attraction of 
puns to him was this sudden and violent 
diversion they afforded from the beaten 
track. His brilliant answer to a superior 
at the India House, who complained that he 
always came late, “ Well, that is very true, 
but then I always go away early,” was a di- 
version of exactly the same character. Yet 
this happy zigzag impulse in his intellect, 
implied the clearest possible insight into the 
straight line of thought by the very eager- 
ness of his desire to deviate from it. And 
this is in fact proved by: his criticisms of 
poetry and dramatic art, some of the finest 
m the language. Here his sympathies 
acted with his reason, instead of tempting 
him into capricious rebellion. There are 
bits of Shakespearian criticism, — such as 
that on Malvolio, — which Coleridge scarce- 
ly equalled and never surpassed, and criti- 
cisms on actors of the day such as no living 
man can write. 

Yet after all perhaps his highest humour, 
the humour by which he will be best re- 
membered, is the humour of his occasional 
wild moods, on which suflicient stress is sel- 
dom laid. When people talk of his quaint- 
ness, and his dainty choice of words, and 
so forth, they suggest a sort of tame dry 
humour. Now Lamb’s humour was very 
far from dry. In its happiest moments it 
was a sort of passion, to which he throws 
the reins and lets it carry him fast and far. 
Even in the great essay on the origin of 
roast pig, one could almost imagine that 
the main conception had been first suggest- 
ed by the old gentleman in small clothes 
who used to throw the vegetable marrows 
over the wall to Mrs. Nickleby as an ex- 





Lamb, half dozing till then before the fire, 
—he had dined, not without wine, it is 
true,—jumped up, lighted a bed-candle, 
and calling out, “ Let me have a look at 
that gentleman’s phrenological develop- 
ments,” walked round the unfortunate man, 
amidst Wordsworth’s shocked exclamations 
of “ Charles! my dear Charles!” and even, 
when forced into the next room, continued 
to sing audibly, 


“ Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his breeches on,” 


— as expressive, we suppose, of the stamp 
distributor’s very coarse and inappropriate 
clothing for the absolute nakedness of his 
mind on the subject of Milton. There is 
the same wildness of humour about this 
story of Mr. Fitzgerald’s : — 5 


“Quite in the same way is his humorous 
treatment of the poet whose friend had submit- 
ted some newly published verses to his inspec- 
tion. He was to meet the gentleman at dinner, 
and the poems were shown to Lamb a little be- 
fore the author’s arrival. When he came, he 
proved to be empty and conceited. During 
dinner Lamb fell into the delightful drollery of 
saying, now and again, ‘That reminds me of 
some verses I wrote when I was very young,’ 
and then quoted a line or two, which he recol- 
lected, from the gentleman’s book, to the lat- 
ter’s amazement and indignation. Lamb, im- 
mensely diverted, capped it all by introducing 
the first lines of Paradise Lost ‘Of man’s first 
disobedience,’ as also written by himself, which 
actually brought the gentleman ‘on his feet 
bursting with rage. He said he had sat by and 
allowed his own ‘little verses’ to be taken 
without protest, but he could not endure to see 
Milton pillaged.” 


And the letter to Mr. P. G. Patmore, — 
the one nugget in that gentleman’s volumi- 
nous reminiscences published some eleven 
years ago,—which Mr. Fitzgerald has 
copied from that work, is the perfection of 
wild, unbridled humour, starting off at all 
sorts of tangents, but keeping up a pace 
that no mere dainty or quaint humourist 
ever even conceived : — 


“Cuartes Lams To P. G. PATMORE. 
“Dear P.—Iam so poorly! I have been 
to a funeral, where I made a pun, to the con- 
sternation of the rest of the mourners. And 
we had wine. I can’t describe to you the howl 


which the widow set up at proper intervals. 
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Dash could, for it was not unlike what he 


makes. Dash is frightful this morn- 
ing. He whines and stands up on his hind legs. 
He misses Becky, who is gone totown. I took 
him to Barnet the other day, and he couldn’t 
eat his victuals after it. Pray God his intellects 
be not slipping. Mary is gone out for some 
soles. I suppose it’s no use to ask you to 
come and partake of ’em; else there’s a steam 
vessel. . . . Oh,Lamso poorly! Iwaked 
it at my cousin’s the bookbinder’s, who is now 
with God; or if he is not, it’s no fault of mine. 
We hope the Frank wines do not disagree with 
Mrs. Patmore. By the way,I like her. Did 
you ever taste frogs? Get them, if you can. 
They are like little Lilliput rabbits, only a 
thought nicer. Christ, how sick I am !—not 
of the world, but of the widow’s shrub. She’s 
sworn under £6,000, but I think she perjured 
herself. She howls in E /a, and I comfort her 
in B flat. You understand music? If you 
haven’t got Massinger, you have nothing to do 
but go to the first bibliothéque you can light 
upon at Boulogne, and ask for it (Gifford’s edi- 
tion), and if they haven’t got it, you can have 
Athalie, par Monsieur Racine, and make the 
best of it. Butthat ‘Old Law’ ’s delicious. 
‘No shrimps!’ (That’s in answer to Mary’s 
question about how the soles are to be done.) 
I am uncertain where this wandering letter may 
reach you. What you mean by Poste Restante, 
God knows. Do you mean I must pay the 
postage? So Ido, to Dover. We had a mer- 
ry passage with the widow at the Commons. 
She was howling — part howling and part giv- 
ing directions to the proctor—when crash! 
down went my sister through a crazy chair, and 
made the clerks grin, and I grinned, and the 
widow tittered — and then I knew that she was 
not inconsolable. Mary was more frightened 
than hurt. She’d make a good match for any 
body (by she, I mean the widow). 
‘If he bring but a relict away 
He is happy, nor heard to complain.’ 


SHENSTONE’ 





Proctor has got a wen growing out at the nape 
of his neck, whichhis wife wants him to have cut 
off; but I think it rather an agreeable excres- 
cence — like his poetry — redundant. Hone has 
hanged himself for debt. Godwin was taken 
up for picking pockets. Becky takes to bad 
courses. Her father was blown up in a steam 
machine. The coroner found it Insanity. I 
should not like him to sit on my letter. Do you 
observe my direction? Is it Gallic ? — Classic- 
al? Do try and get some frogs. You must 
ask for ‘grenouilles (green eels). They don’t 
understand ‘frogs,’ though it’s a common phrase 
with us. If you go through BuXoign (Bou- 
logne), inquire if old Godfrey is living, and how 
he got home from the Crusades. He must be a 
very old man now. If there is anything new 
in politics or literature in France, keep it till I 
see you again, for I’m in no hurry. Chatty- 
Briant (Chateaubriand) is well, [hope. I think 
I have no more news ; only give both our loves 
(‘all three,’ says Dash) to Mrs. Patmore, and 
bid her get quite well, asI am at present, ba- 
ting qualms, and the grief incident to losing a 
valuable relation. “CL. 
“ Londres, July 19, 1827.” 


It is ill work refining upon the secret of the 
humour in such mad fun as this, and we 
will not taper it off into common-place by 
any comment of our own. We take leave 
of Mr. Fitzgerald, not without a feeling of 
gratitude that he has led us to return once 
again to the most charming of essayists, 
though we cannot say that his somewhat 
histrionic raptures have, in any other way 
than by reminding us of Lamb once more, 
increased the charm of that freshest, and 
sweetest, and even (in spite of its pathos) 
gayest corner of English literature. 
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No, Sir, my Brother, be content 
To leave alone those Duchies ; 
Think not, from Denmark though you rent, 
To keep them in your clutches. 
It suited me to let you split 
Your neighbour’s realm asunder, 
And from his crown detach a bit: 
But now — hands off the plunder! 


You chose to do a wicked thing, 
Twas not my cue to stop it. 
You slew the Danes and robbed their King ; 
Must yield the prey: so drop it. 
You stole, whilst I the theft surveyed, 
What you shall hold no longer. 
Denmark the weaker you have made ; 
Mvst not make Prussia stronger. 


Thanksgiving for the spoil and slain, 
As bound in pious duty, 

You rendered, half; at least, in vain : 
You must restore the booty. 

Meanwhile remains a little bill, 
Whose dread you'll hardly smother. 

Thank One for slaughter if you will, 
You'll have to pay another. 


For bloodshed and expense you’ve naught 
To show your angry nation, 

Whose discontent may give you thought, 
But gives me no vexation. 

Now see to Bismarck what you owe: 
A bubble: and how hollow! 

He to the deuce had better go, 





And you as well might follow. 
Punch. 
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THE BURIAL OF THE DANE 


Buve gulf all around us, 
Blue sky overhead, 

Muster all on the quarter, 
We must bury the dead! 


It is but a Danish sailor, 
Rugged of front and form ; 

A common son of the forecastle, 
Grizzled with sun and storm. 


His name, and the strand he hailed from, 
We know — and there’s nothing more! 
But perhaps his mother is waiting 
On the lonely Island of Fohr. 


Still, as he lay there dying, 
Reason drifting awreck, 

“’Tis my wateh,” he would mutter, 
“‘T must go upon deck!” 


Aye, on deck — by the foremast ! — 
But watch and look-out are done; 
The Union-Jack laid o’er him, 
How quiet he lies in the sun! 


Slow the ponderous engine, 
Stay, the hurrying shaft! 

Let the roll of the ocean 
Cradle our giant craft— 

Gather around the Grating, 
Carry your messmate aft! 


Stand in order, and listen 

To the holiest pages of prayer! 
Let every foot be quiet, 

Every head be bare — 
The soft trade-wind is lifting 

A hundred locks of hair. 


Our captain reads the service, 

(A little spray on his cheeks,) 
The grand old words of burial, 

And the trust a true heart seeks — 
“We therefore commit his body 

To the deep” — and, as he speaks, 


Launched from the weather railing, 
Swift as the eye can mark, 

The ghastly, shotted hammock 
Plunges, away from the shark, 

Down, a thousand fathoms, 
Down into the dark ! 


A thousand summers and winters 
The stormy Gulf shall roll 

High o’er his canvas coffin, — 
But, silence to doubt and dole! 

There’s a quiet harbor somewhere 
For the poor a-weary soul. 


Free the fettered engine, 
Speed the tireless shaft ! 
Loose to’gallant and topsail, 
The breeze is fair abaft ! 
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Blue sea all around us, 

Blue sky bright o’erhead — 
Every man to his duty! 

We have buried our dead. 


[Brownell 


THE STATUE. 
BY KATE PUTNAM. 


ERewHILe it seemed a cumbrous block 
Whose even surface, blank as pure, 
Betokened but the barren rock, 
Strong, not to do, but to endure. 
Its dull, impassive calm revealed 
No sign of Action’s noble strife : 
No great, imprisoned soul appealed 
With silent prayer for larger life. 


Yet evermore the sculptor wrought, 
Until, beneath his moulding hand, 
The image of a growing thought 
Within the marble seemed to stand 
At first, the rugged lines declared 
A steady patience firm as Fate: 
The impress of a will, prepared 
The certain future to await. 


But slowly, with a subtle change, 
A deep and passionate desire 


Wrought through the features’ finer range, 


To kindle them with sentient fire. 
A sudden thrill of longing shook 
Its pulses through that hungry gaze; 
Like one whose mute, imploring look 
The spirit’s inmost need betrays. 


So towered the statue’s empty pride: 
A mind, a heart, within it born; 

Yet, for the quickening soul denied, 
Its beauty void, its strength forlorn. 

Still seemed the blind, uplifted eyes 
Promethean lightnings to beseech ! 

The breathless, parted lips’ surprise 
To wait the final gift of speech. 


More wan and worn, the artist’s face 
Each day above his idol bent : 

As if that strangely conscious grace 
With stolen life were eloquent. 

As if, while surely, hour by hour, 
Expression in the marble grew, 

The finger of a mightier Power, 
Fashioned the human face anew. 


At length, to last expression wrought, 
Instinct with prophecy divine, 

It stood, a grand, embodied thought ; 
A God within a mortal shrine. 

With Earth’s expiring pulses thrilled, 
Achieving so the glorious goal — 

Life’s sacrifice by Death fulfilled — 
The statue held the sculptor’s soul! 

Providence, R. I., Feb. 1866. 
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From the Cornhill Magazine, 


THE CLAVERINGS. 





CHAPTER I. 
JULIA BRABAZON. 


Tue gardens of Clavering Park were re- 

moved some three hundred yards from the 
large, square, sombre-looking stone mansion | 
which was the country-house of Sir Hugh | 
Clavering, the eleventh baronet of that 
name ; and in these gardens, which had but | 
little of beauty to recommend them, I will | 
introduce my readers to two of the person- 
ages with whom I wish to make them ac- 
quainted in the following story. It was 
now the end of August, and the parterres, 
beds, and bits of lawn were dry, disfigured, 
and almost ugly, from the effects of a long 
drought. In gardens to which care and 
labour are given abundantly, flower-beds 
will be pretty, and grass will be green, let 
the weather be what it may; but care and 
labour were but scantily bestowed on the 
Clavering Gardens, and everything was 
yellow, adust, harsh, and dry. Over the 
ort turf towards a gate that led to the 
house, a lady was walking, and by her side 
there walked a gentleman. 

“ You are going in, then, Miss Brabazon,” 
said the gentleman, and it was very mani- 
fest from his tone that he intended to con- 
vey some deep reproach in his words. 

“ Of course I am going in,” said the lady. 
“You asked me to walk with you, and I 
refused. You have now waylaid me, and 
thereiore’ I shall escape, — unless I am pre- 
vented by violence.” As she spoke she 
stood still for a moment, and looked into 
his face with a smile which seemed to indi- 
cate that if such violence were used, within 
rational bounds, she would not feel herself 
“driv: n to great anger. 

But though she might be inclined to be 


“ That is civil to an old friend.” 

“ But chiefly,” and now as she spoke she 
drew herself up, and dismissed the smile 
from her face, and allowed her eyes to fall 
upon the ground; “ but chiefly because I 
thought that Lord Ongar would preter that 
I should not roam alone about Clavering 
Park with any young gentleman while I am 
down here; and that he might specially 
object to my roaming with you, were he to 
know that you and l were —old acquaint- 
ances. NowI have been very frank, Mr. 
Clavering, and I think that that ought to 
be enough.” : 

“ You are afraid of him already, then ?” 

“T am afraid of offending any one whom 
I love, and especially any one to whom I 
owe any duty.” 

“ Enough! indeed it is not. From what 


| you know of me do you think it likely that 


that will be enough?” He was now stand- 
ing in front of her, between her and the 
gate, and she made no effort to leave him. 

“ And what is it you want? I suppose 
| you do not mean to fight Lord Ongar, and 
|that if you did you would not come to 
me.” 

“Fight him! No; I have no quarrel 
— him. Fighting him would do no 
good. 
~ «None in the least; and he would not 
fight if you were to ask him; and yon could 
not ask him without being talse to me.” 

“T should have had an example for. that, 
at any rate.” 

“That's nonsense, Mr. Clavering. My 
falschood, if you should, choose to call me 
false, is of a very different nature, and is 
pardonable by all laws known in the 
word.” 

“ You are a jilt, — that is all.” 

“Come, Harry, don’t use hard words,” 





playiu!,-he was by no means in that moor’. 
“ And why did you refuse me when I asked 
you?” said he. 

“For two reasons, partly because I 
thought it better to avoid any conversation 
with you.” 
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j and she put her hand kindly upon his arm. 
| Look at me, such as 1 am, and at yourself, 
and then say whether anything but misery 
a come of a match between you and me. 
Our ages by the register are the same, but 
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I am ten years older than you by the world. 
I have two hundred a year, and I owe at 
this moment six hundred pounds. You 
have, perhaps, double as much, and would 
lose half of that if you married. You are 
an usher at a school.” 

“No, madam, I am not an usher at a 
school.” 

“ Well, well, you know I don’t mean to 
make you angry.” 

“ At the present moment, I am a school- 
master, and if I remained so, I might fairly 
look forward to a liberal income. But I 
am going to give that up.” 

“ You will not be more fit for matrimony 
because you are going to give up your pro- 
fession. Now Lord Ongar has — heaven 
knows what — perhaps sixty thousand a 

ear.” 
nC In all my life I never heard such ef- 
frontery, — such barefaced shameless world- 
liness.”, 

“Why should I not love a man with a 
large income ? ” 

“ He is old enough to be your father.” 

“He is thirty-six, and I am_twenty- 
four.” 

“ Thirty-six !” 

“ There is the Peerage for you to look at. 
But, my dear Harry, do you not know that 
you are perplexing me and yourself too, for 
nothing? I was fool enough when I came 
here from Nice, after papa’s death, to let 
you tatk nonsense to me for a month or 
two.” 

“ Did you or did you not swear that you 
loved me ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Clavering, I did not imagine 
that your strength would have condescend- 


. ed to take such advantage over the wéak- 


ness of a woman. I remember no oaths of 
any kind, and what fodlish assertions I may 
have made, I am not going to repeat. It 
must have become manifest to you during 
these two years that all that was a romance. 
If it be a pleasure to you to look back to it, 
of that pleasure I cannot deprive you. Per- 
haps I also may sometimes look back. But 
I shall never speak of that time again; and 
you, if you are as noble as I take you to be, 
will not speak of it either. I know you 
would not wish to injure me.” 

“T would wish to save you from the mis- 
ery you are bringing on yourself.” 

“Tn that you must allow me to look after 
myself. Lord Ongar certainly wants a 
wife, and I intend to be true to him, — and 
useful.” 

“ How about love ?” 


“And to love him, sir. Do you think 


that no man can win a woman’s love, unless 
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he is filled to the brim with poetry, and has 
a neck like Lord Byron, and is handsome 
like your worship? You are very hand- 
some, Harry, and you, too, should go into 
the market and make the best of yourself. 
Why should you not learn to love some 
nice girl that has money to assist you?” 

“ Salia |” 

“ No, sir; I will not be called Julia. If 

ou do, I will be insulted, and leave you 
instantly. I may call you Harry, as being 
so much younger, — though we were born 
in the same month, and as a sort of cousin. 
But I shall never do that after to-day.” 

“ You have courage enough, then, to tell 
me that you have not ill-used me?” 

“Certainly I have. Why, what a fool 
you would have me be! Look at me, and 
tell me whether I am fit to be the wife of 
such a one as you. By the time you are 
entering the world, I shall be an old woman, 
and shall have lived my life. Even if I 
were fit to be your mate when we were 
living here together, am I fit, after what I 
have done and seen during the last two 
years? Do you think it would really do 
any good to any one if I were to jilt, as you 
call it, Lord Ongar, and tell them all, — 
your cousin, Sir Hugh, and my sister, and 
your father,—that I was going to keep 
myself up, and marry you when you were 
ready for me?” 

“ You mean to say that the evil is done.” 

“No, indeed. At the present moment I 
owe six hundred pounds, and I don’t know 
where to turn for it, so that my husband 
may not be dunned for my debts as soon 
as he has married me. What a wife I 
should have been for you; — should I 
not ?” 

“TJ could pay the six hundred pounds for 
you with money that I have earned myself, 
though you do call me an usher; and per- 
haps would ask fewer questions about it 
than Lord Ongar will do with all his thou- 
sands.” 

“Dear Harry, I beg your pardon about 
the usher. Of course, I know that you are 
a fellow of your college, and that St. Cuth- 
bert’s, where you teach the boys, is one of 
the grandest schools in England; and I 
hope you'll be a bishop; nay, —I think you ~ 
will, if you make up your mind to try for 
it.” 

“T have given up all idea of going. into 
the church.” 

“ Then you'll be a judge. I know you'll 
be great and distinguished, and that you'll 
do it all yourself. You are distinguished 
already. If you could only know how in- 
finitely I should prefer your lot to mine | 
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Oh, Harry, I envy pent I do envy you! 
You have got the ball at your feet, and the 
world before you, and can win everything 
for yourself.” 

, “ But nothing is anything without your 
ove.” 

“Psha! Love, indeed. What could I 
do for you but ruin you? You know it as 
well as Ido; but you are selfish enough to 
wish to continue a romance which would be 
absolutely destructive to me, though for a 
while it might afford a pleasant relaxation 
to your graver studies. Harry, you can 
choose’ in the world. You have divinity, 
and law, and literature, and art. And if 
debarred from love now by the exigencies 
of labour, you will be as fit for love in ten 
years’ time as you are at present.” 

“ But I do love now.” 

“ Be a man, then, and keep it to yourself. 
Love is not tobe our master. You can 
choose, as I say; but I have had no choice, 
—no choice but to be married well, or to 
go out like a snuff of a candle. I don’t like 
the snuff of a candle, and, therefore, I am 
going to be married well.” : 

“ And that suffices ?” 

“Tt must suffice. And why should it not 
suffice ? You are very uncivil, cousin, and 
very unlike the rest of the world. Every- 
body compliments me on my marriage. 
Lord Ongar is not only rich, but he is a 
man of fashion, and a man of talent.” 

“ Are you fond of race-horses yourself? ” 

“ Very fond of them.” 

“ And of that kind of life ?” 

“ Very fond of it. I mean to be fond of 
everything that Lord Ongar likes. I know 
that I can’t change him, and, therefore, I 
shall not try.” 

“ You are right there, Miss Brabazon.” 

“ You mean to be impertinent, sir; but I 
will not take it so. This is to be our last 
meeting in private, and I won’t acknowl- 
edge that I am insulted. But it must be 
over now, Harry; and here I have been 
pacing round and round the garden with 
you, in spite of my refusal just now. It 
must not be repeated, or things will be said 
which I do not mean to have ever said of 
me. Good-by, Harry.” 

“ Good-by, Julia.” 

“Well, for that once let it pass. And 
remember this; I have told you all my 
hopes, and my one trouble. I have been 
thus open with you because I thought it 
might serve to make you look at things in a 
right light. I trust to your honour as a 
gentleman to repeat nothing that I have 
said to you.” 








“T am not given to repeat such things as 
those.” 

“T'm sure you are not. And I hope you 
will not misunderstand the spirit in which 
they have been spoken. I shall never re- 
gret what I have told you now, if it tends 
to make you perceive that we must both 
regard our past acquaintance as a romance, 
which must, from the stern necessity of 
things, be treated as a dream which we 
have dreamt, or a poem which we have 
read.” 

“ You can treat it as you please.” 

“God bless you, Harry; and I will al- 
ways hope for your welfare, and hear of 
your success with joy. Will you come up 
and shoot with them on Thursday ? ” 

“What, with Hugh? No; Hugh andI 
do not hit it off together. If I shot at 
Clavering I should have to do it as a sort of 
head-keeper. It’s a higher position, I know, 
than that of an usher, but it doesn’t suit 
me.” 

“ Oh, Harry! that is so cruel! But you 
will come up to the house. Lord Ongar 
will be there on the thirty-first; the day 
after to-morrow, you know.” 

“T must decline even that temptation. 
I never go into the house when Hugh is 
there, except about twice a year on solemn 
invitation —just to prevent there being a 
family quarrel.” ° 

“Good-by, then,” and she offered him 
her hand. 

“ Good-by, if it must be so.” 

“J don’t know whether you mean to 
grace my marriage ?” 

“Certainly not. I shall be away from 
Clavering, so that the marriage bells may 
not €vound my ears. For the matter of that, 
I shall be at the school.” 

“T suppose we shall meet some day in 
town.” 

“Most probably not. My ways and 
Lord Ongar’s will be altogether different, 
even if I should succeed in getting up to 
London. If you ever come to see Hermi- 
one here, I may chance to meet you in the 
house. But you will not do that often, the 
place is so dull and unattractive.” 

“Tt is the dearest old park.” 

“ You won’t care much for old parks as 
Lady Ongar.” 

“ You don’t know what I may care about 
as Lady Ongar; but as Julia Brabazon I 
will now say good-by for the last time.” 
Then, they parted, and the lady returned 
to the great house, while Harry Clavering 
made his way across the park towards the 
rectory. ; 
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Three years before this scene in the gar- 
dens at Clavering Park, Lord Brabazon had 
died at Nice, leaving one unmarried daugh- 
ter, the lady to whom the reader has just 
been introduced. One other daughter he 
had, who was then already married to Sir 
Hugh Clavering, and Lady Clavering was 
the Hermione of whom mention has already 
been made. Lord Brabazon, whose peer- 
age had descended to him in a direct line 
from the times of the Plantagenets, was one 
of those unfortunate nobles of whom Eng- 
land is burdened with but few, who have no 
means equal to their rank. He had mar- 
ried late in life, and had died without a 
male heir. The title which had come from 
the Plantagenets was now lapsed; and 
when the last lord died, about four hundred 
a year was divided between his two daugh- 
ters. The elder had already made an ex- 
cellent match, as regarde@ fortune, in mar- 
rying Sir Hugh Clavering ; and the younger 
was now about to make amuch more splen- 
did match in her alliance with Lord Ongar. 
Of them I do not know that it is necessary 
to say much more at present. 

And of Harry Clavering it perhaps may 
not be necessary to say much in the way of 
description. The attentive reader will have 
already gathered nearly all that should be 
known of him before he makes himself 
known by his own deeds. He was the 
only son of the Reverend Henry Claver- 
ing, rector of Clavering, uncle of the pres- 
ent Sir Hugh Clavering, and brother of 
the last Sir Hugh. The Reverend Henry 
Clavering, and Mrs. Clavering his wife, 
and his two daughters, Mary and Fanny 
Clavering, lived always at Clavering Ree- 
tory, on the outskirts of Clavering Park, at 
a full mile’s distance from the house. The 
church stood in the park, about midway 
between the two residences. When I have 
named one more Olavering, Captain Clav- 
ering, Captain Archibald Clavering, Sir 
Hugh’s brother, and when I shall have said 
also that both Sir Hugh and Captain Clav- 
ering were men fond of pleasure and fond 
of money, I shall have said all that I need 
now say about the Clavering family at 
large. 

Julia Brabazon had indulged in some re- 
miniscence of the romance of her past 
poetic life when she talked of cousinship 
between her and Harry Clavering. Her 
sister was the wife of Harry Clavering’s 
first cousin, but between her and Harry 
there was no relationship whatever. When 
old Lord Brabazon had died at Nice she 
had come to Clavering Park, and had 
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created some astonishment among those 
who knew Sir Hugh by making good her 
footing in his establishment. He was not 
the man to take up a wife’s sister, and 
make his house her home, out of charity or 
from domestic love. Lady Clavering, who 
had been a handsome woman and fashion- 
able withal, no doubt may have had some 
influence ; but Sir Hugh was a man much 
prone to follow his own courses. It must 
be presumed that Julia Brabazon had made 
herself agreeable in the house, and proba- 
bly also useful. She had been taken to Lon- 
don through two seasons, and had there 
held up her head among the bravest. And 
she had been taken abroad, — for Sir Hugh 
did not love Clavering Park, except during 
six weeks of partridge shooting; and she 
had been at Newmarket with them, and at 
the house of a certain fast hunting duke 
with whom Sir Hugh was intimate ; and at 
Brighton with her sister, when it suited Sir 
Hugh to remain alone at the duke’s; and 
then again up in London, where she finall 
arranged matters with Lord Ongar. It 
was acknowledged by all the friends of the 
two famities, and indeed I may say of the 
three families now — among the Brabazon 
people, and the Clavering people, and the 
Courton people,—Lord Ongar’s family 
name was Courton, — that Julia Brabazon 
had been very clever. Of her and Harry 
Clavering together no one had ever said a 
word. If any words had been spoken be- 
tween her and Hermione on the subject, 
the two sisters had been discreet enough to 
manage that they should go no further. In 
those short months of Julia’s romance Sir 
Hugh had been away from Clavering, and 
Hermione had been much occupied in giv- 
ing birth to an heir. Julia had now lived 
past her one short spell of poetry, had writ- 
ten her one sonnet, and was prepared for 
the business of the world. 


CHAPTER II. 
HARRY CLAVERING CHOOSES HIS PROFESSION. 


Harry CLaverinG might not be an 
usher, but, nevertheless, he was home for 
the holidays. And who can say where the 
usher ends and the schoolmaster begins ? 
He, perhaps, may properly be called an 
usher, who is hired by a private schoolmas- 
ter to assist himself in his private occupa- 
tion, whereas Harry Clavering had been se- 
lected by a public body out of a hundred 
candidates, with much real or pretended 
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reference to certificates of qualification. 
He was certainly not an usher, as he was 
paid three hundred a _ year for his work, — 
which is quite beyond the mark of ushers. 
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was against such an arrangement. And in 
truth Harry Clavering had so much con- 
tempt for Lord Ongar, that he had no wish 
to fight so poor acreature. The man had 


So much was certain; but yet the word) had delirium tremens; and was a worn- 


stuck in his throat and made him uncom- 
fortable. He did not like to reflect that he 
was home for the holidays. 

But he had determined that he would 
never come home for the holidays again. 
At Christmas he would leave the school at 
which he had won his appointment with so 
much trouble, and go into an open profes- 
sion. Indeed he had chosen his profession, 
and his mode of entering it. He would be- 
come a civil engineer, and perhaps a land 
surveyor, and with this view he would en- 
ter himself as a pupil in the great house of 
Beilby and Burton. The terms even had 
been settled. He was to pay a premium of 
five hundred pounds and join Mr. Burton, 
who was settled in the town of Stratton, for 
twelve months before he placed himself in 
Mr. Beilby’s office in London. Stratton 
was less than twenty miles from Clavering. 
It was a comfort to him to think that he 
could pay this five hundred pounds out of 
his own earnings, without troubling his fa- 
ther. It was a comfort, even though he had 
earned that money by “ ushering” for the 
last two years. 

When he left Julia Brabazon in the gar- 
den, Harry Clavering did not go at once 
home to the rectory, but sauntered out all 
alone into the park, intending to indulge in 
reminiscences of his past romance. It was 
all over, that idea of having Julia Bra- 
bazon for his love; and now he had to ask 
himself whether he intended to be made 
permanently miserable by her worldly false- 
ness, or whether he would borrow something 
of her worldly wisdom, and agree with him- 
self to look back on what was past as a 
pleasurable excitement in his boyhood. Of 
course we all know that really permanent mis- 
ery was in truth out of the question. Nature 
had not made him physically or mentally so 
oy a creature as to be incapable of a cure. 

ut on this occasion he decided on perma- 
nent misery. There was about his heart, — 
about his actual anatomical heart, with its 
internal arrangement of valves and blood-ves- 
sels, —a heavy dragging feeling that almost 
amounted to corporeal pain, and which he 
describéd to himself as agony. Why should 
this rich, debauched, disreputable lord have 
the power of taking the cup from his lip, the 
one morsel of bread which he coveted from 
his mouth, his one ingot of treasure out of 
his coffer? Fight him! No, he knew he 
could not fight Lord Ongar. The world 





out miserable object. So at least Harry 
Clavering was only too ready to believe. 
He did not care much for Lord Ongar in 
the matter. His anger was against her ; — 
that she should have deserted him for a 
miserable creature, who had nothing to 
back him but wealth and rank! 

There was wretchedness in every view of 
the matter. He loved her so well, and yet 
he could do nothing! He could take no 
step towards saving her or assisting himself. 
The marriage bells would ring within a 
month from the present time, and his own 
father would go to the church and marry 
them. Unless Lord Ongar were to die be- 
fore then by Gods hand, there could be no 
escape, — and of such escape Harry Claver- 
ing had no thought. He felt a weary, drag- 
ging soreness at his heart, and told himself 
that he must be miserable for ever, — not 
so miserable but what he would work, but 
so wretched that the world could have for 
him no satisfaction. 

What could he do? What thing could 
he achieve so that she should know that he 
did not let her go from him without more 
thought than his poor words had expressed ? 
He was perfectly aware that in their con- 
versation she had: had the best of the argu- 
ment, — that he had talked almost like a 
boy, while she had talked quite like a wo- 
man. She had treated him de haut on bas 
with all that superiority which youth and 
beauty give toa young woman over a very 
young man. What could he do? Before 
he returned, to the rectory, he had made up 
his mind what he would do, and on the 
following morning Julia Brabazon received 
by the han.!s of her maid the following 
note :— 

“Tthink I understood all that you said 
to me yesterday.. At any rate, I under- 
stand that you have one trouble left, and 
that I have the means of curing it.” 
In the first draft of his letter he said some- 
thing about ushering, but that he omitted 
afterwards. ‘“ You may be assured that the 
enclosed is all my own, and that it is 
entirely at my own disposal. You may also 
be quite sure of good faith on the part of 
the lender.— H. C.” And in this letter’ he 


enclosed a cheque for six hundred pounds. 
It was.the money which he had saved since 
he took his degree, and had been intended 
for Messrs. Beilby and Burton., But he 
would wait another two years,— continu- 
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ing to do his ushering for her sake. What 
did it matter to a man who must, under any 
circumstances, be permanently miserable ? 

Sir Hugh was not yet at Clavering. He 
was to come with Lord Ongar on the eve of 
the partridge-shooting. The two sisters, 
therefore, had the house all to themselves. 
At about twelve they sat down to breakfast 
together in a little upstairs chamber adjoin- 
ing Lady Clavering’s own room, Julia 
Brabazon at that time having her lover’s 
generous letter in her pocket. She knew 
that it was as improper as it was generous, 
and that, moreover, 1t was very dangerous. 
There was no knowing what might be the 
result of such a letter should Lord Ongar 
even know that she had received it. She 
was not absolutely angry with Harry, but 
had, to herself, twenty times called him a 
foolish, indiscreet, dear, generous boy. 
But what was she to do with the cheque ? 
As to that, she had hardly as yet made up 
her mind when she joined her sister on the 
morning in question. Even to Hermione 
she did not dare to tell the fact that such a 
letter had been received by her. 

But in truth her debts were a great tor- 
ment to hgr; and yet how trifling they 
were when compared with the wealth of 
the man who was to become her husband in 
six weeks! Let her marry him, and not 
pay them, and he probably would never be 
the wiser. They would get themselves 
paid almost without his knowledge, perhaps 
altogether without his hearing of them. 
But yet she feared him, knowing him to be 
greedy about money ; and, to give her such 
merit as was due to her, she felt the mean- 
ness of going to her husband with debts on 
her shoulder. She had five thousand 
pounds of her own; but the very settle- 
ment which gave her a noble dower, and 
which made the marriage so brilliant, made 
over this small sum in its entiretey to her 
lord. She had been wrong not to tell the 
lawyer of her trouble when he had brought 
the paper for her to sign; but she had not 
told him. If Sir Hugh Clavering had been 
her own brother there would have been no 
difficulty, but he was only her brother-in- 
law, and she feared to speak to him. Her 
sister, however, knew that there were debts, 
and on that subject she was not afraid to 
speak to Hermione. 

“ Hermy,” said she, “what am I to do 
about this money that I owe? I got a bill 
from Colclugh’s this morning.” 

“ Just because he knows you're going to 
be married ; that’s all.” 

“ But how am I to pay him?” 
“ Take no notice of it till next spring. I 





don’t know what else youcan do. You'll be 
sure to have money when you come back 
from the Continent.” 

“ You couldn’t lend it me; could you?” 

“Who? I? Did you ever know me 
have any money in hand since I was mar- 
ried? Ihave the name of. an allowance, 
but it is always spent before it comes to me, 
and I am always in debt.” 

“ Would Hugh — let me have it?” 

“ What, give it you? 

“ Well, it wouldn’t be so very much for 
him. I never asked him for a pound yet.” 

“TI think he would say something you 
wouldn’t like if you were to ask him; but, 
of course, you can try it if you please.” 

‘Then what am I to do?” 

“Lord Ongar should have let you keep 
your own fortune. It would have been 
nothing to him.” 

“Hugh didn’t let you keep your own for- 
tune.” 

“But the money which will be nothing 
to Lord Ongar was a good deal to Hugh. 
You're going to have sixty thousand a year, 
while we .have to do with seven or eight. 
Besides, I hadn’t been out in London, and it 
wasn’t likely I should owe much in Nice. 
He did ask me, and there was something.” 

“ What am I to do, Hermy ?” 

“ Write and ask Lord Ongar to let you 
have what you want out of your own 
money. Write to-day,so that he may get 
your letter before he comes.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! I never wrote a 
word to him yet, and to begin with asking 
him for money!” 

“JT don’t think he can be angry with 
you for that.” 

“T shouldn’t know what to say. Would 
you write it for me, and let me see how it 
looks ?” 

This Lady Clavering did; and had she 
refused to do it, Ithink that poor Harry 
Clavering’s cheque would have been used. 
As it was, Lady Clavering wrote the letter 
to“‘My dear Lord Ongar,” and it was 
copied and signed by “ Yours most af- 
fectionately, Julia Brabazon.” The effect 
of this was the receipt of a cheque for a 
thousand pounds in a very pretty note from 
Lord Ongar, which the lord brought with 
him to Clavering, and sent up to Julia as he 
was dressing for dinner It was an extremely 
comfortably arrangement, and Julia was 
very glad of the money, — feeling it to be a 

ortion of that which was her own. And 
arry’s cheque had been’ returned to him 
on the day of its receipt. “Of course I 
cannot take it, and of course you should 
not have sent it.” These words were writ- 
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ten on the morsel of paper in which the 
money. was returned. But Miss Brabazon 
had torn the signature off the cheque, so 
that it might be safe, whereas Harry Clav- 
ering had taken no precaution with it what- 
ever. But then Harry Clavering had not 
lived two years in London. 

During the hours that the cheque was 
away from him, Harry had told his father 
that perhaps, even yet, he might change his 

urpose as to going to Messrs. Beilby and 

urton. He did not know, he said, but he 
was still in doubt. This had sprung from 
some chance question which his father had 
asked, and which had seemed to demand an 
answer. Mr. Clavering greatly disliked the 
scheme of life which his son had made. 
Harry’s life hitherto had been prosperous 
and very creditable. He had gone early to 
Cambridge, and at twenty-two had become 
a fellow of his college. This fellowship he 
could hold for five or six years without go- 
ing into orders. It would then lead to a 
living, and would in the meantime afford a 
livelihood. But, beyond this, Harry, with 
an energy which he certainly had not in- 
herited from his father, had become a 
schoolmaster, and was already a rich man. 
He had done more than well, and there 
was a great probability that between them 
they might be able to buy the next presen- 
tation to Clavering, when the time should 
come in which Sir Hugh should determine 
on selling it. That Sir Hugh should give 
the family living to his cousin was never 
thought probable by any of the family at 
the rectory; but he might perhaps part 
with it under such circumstances on favour- 
able terms. For all these reasons the father 
was very anxious that his son should follow 
out the course for which he had been in- 
tended; but that he, being unenergetic and 
having hitherto done little for his son, 
should dictate to a young man who had 
been energetic, and who had done much 
for himself, was out of the quéstion. Harry, 
therefore, was to be the arbiter of his own 
fate. But when Harry received back the 
cheque from Julia Brabazon, then he again 
returned to his resolution respecting Messrs. 
Beilby and Burton, and took the first oppor- 
tunity of telling his father that such was 
the case. 

After breakfast he followed his father 
into his study, and there, sitting in two 
easy-chairs opposite to each other, they lit 
each a cigar.> Such was the reverend gen- 
tleman’s custom in the afternoon, and such 
also in the morning. I do not know 
whether the smoking of four or five cigars 
daily by the parson of a parish may now-a- 
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day be considered as a vice in him, but if 
so, it was the only vice with which Mr. 
Clavering could be charged. He was a 
kind, soft-hearted, gracious man, tender to 
his wife, whom he ever regarded as the an- 
gel of his house, indulgent to his daughters, 
whom he idolized, ever patient with his 
parishioners, and awake, — though not 
widely awake,—to the responsibilities of 
his calling. The world had been too com- 
fortable for him, and also too narrow; so 
that he had sunk into idleness. The world 
had given him much to eat and drink, but 
it had given him little to do, and thus he 
had gradually fallen away from his early 
purposes, till his energy hardly sufficed for 
the doing of that little. His living gave 
him eight hundred a year; his wife’s for- 
tune nearly doubled that. He had married 
early, and had got his living early, and had 
been very prosperous. But he was not a 
happy man. He knew that he had put off 
the day of action till the power of action 
had passed away from him. His library 
was well furnished, but he rarely read much 
else than novels and poetry; and of late 
years the reading even of poetry had given 
way to the reading of novels. Till within 
ten years of the hour of which I speak, he 
had been a hunting parson, — not hunting 
loudly, but following his sport as it is fol- 
lowed by moderate sportsmen. Then there 
had come a new bishop, and the new bishop 
had sent for him,— nay, finally had come 
to him, and had lectured him with blatant 
authority. ‘“ My lord,” said the parson of 
Clavering, plucking up something of his 
past energy, as the colour rose to Lis face, 
“T think you are wrong in this. I think 
you are specially wrong to interfere with 
me in this way on your first coming among 
us. You feel it to be your duty, no doubt; 
but to me it seems that you mistake your 
duty. But, as the matter is one simply of 
my own pleasure, I shall give it up.” Af- 
ter that Mr. Clavering hunted no more, 
and never spoke a good word to any one of 
the bishop of his diocese. For myself, I 
think it as well that clergymen should not 
hunt; but had I been the parson of Claver- 
ing, I should, under those circumstances, 
have hunted double. 

Mr. €lavering hunted no more, and prob- 
ably smoked a — number of cigars in 
consequence. He had an increased amount 
of time at his disposal, but did not, there- 
fore, give more time to his duties. Alas! 


what time did he give to his duties? ‘He 
kept a most energetic curate, whom he al- 
lowed to do almost what he would with the 
parish. Every-day services he did prohibit, 
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declaring that he would not have the parish 
church made ridiculous; but in other re- 
spects his curate was the pastor. Once 
every Sunday he read the service, and once 
every Sunday he preached, and he resided 
in his parsonage ten months every year. 
His wife and daughters went among the 

oor, — and he smoked cigars in his library. 

hough not yet fifty, he was becoming fat 
and idle, — unwilling to walk, and not car- 
ing much even for such riding as the bishop 
had left to him. And, to make matters 
worse, — far worse, he knew all this of him- 
self, and understood it thoroughly. “I see 
a better path, and know how good it is, but 
I follow ever the worse.” He was saying 
that to himself daily, and was saying it al- 
ways without hope. 

And his wife had given him up. She had 
given him up, not with disdainful rejection, 
nor with contempt in her eye, or censure 
in her voice, not with diminution of love or 
of outward respect. She had given him 
up as a man abandons his attempts to make 
his favourite dog take the water. He would 
fain that the dog he loves should dash into 
the stream as other dogs will do. It is, to 
his thinking, a noble instinct in a dog. But 
his dog dreads the water. As, however, he 
has learned to love the beast, he puts up 
with this mischance, and never dreams of 
banishing poor Ponto from his hearth be- 
cause of this failure. And so it was with 
Mrs. Clavering and her husband at the rec- 
tory. He understood it all. He knew that 
he was so far rejected; and he acknowl- 
edged to himself the necessity for such re- 
jection. 

“It is a very serious thing to decide up- 
al he said, when his son had spoken to 

m. 

“ Yes; it is serious, — about as serious a 
thing as a man can think of; but a man 
cannot put it off on that account. If I 
mean to make such a change in my plans, 
the sooner I do it the better.” 

“But yesterday you were in another 
mind.” 

“ No, father, not in another mind. I did 
not tell you then, nor can I tell you all now. 
Thad thought that I should want my money 
for another purpose for a year or two; but 
that I have abandoned.” 

“Is the purpose a secret, Harry ?” 

“Tt is a secret, because it concerns anoth- 
er person.” 

“You were going to lend your money 
to some one ? ” 

“TI must keep it a secret, though you 
know I seldom have any secrets from you. 
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That idea, however, is abandoned, and I 
mean to go over to Stratton to-morrow, and 
tell Mr. Burton that I shall be there after 
Christmas. I must be at St. Cuthbert’s on 
Tuesday.” 

Then they both sat silent for a while, 
silently blowing out their clouds of smoke. 
The son had said all that he cared to say, 
and would have wished that there might 
then be an end of it; but he knew that his 
father had much on his mind, and would 
fain express, if he could express it without 
too much trouble, or without too evident a 
need of self-reproach, his own thoughts on 
the subject. “You have made up your 
mind, then, altogether that you do not like 
the church as a profession,” he: said at last. 

“T think I have, father.” 

“ And on what grounds? The grounds 
which recommend it to you are very 
strong. Your education has adapted you 
for it. Your success in it is already en- 
sured by your fellowship. In a great de- 
gree you have entered it as a profession 
already, by taking a fellowship. What you 
are doing is not choosing a line in life, but 
changing one already chosen. You are 
making of yourself a rolling stone.” 

“ A stone should roll till it has come to 
the spot that suits it.” 

“Why not give up the school if it irks 
you?” 

“And become a Cambridge Don, and 
practise deportment among the undergrad- 
uates.” 

“ T don’t see that you need do that. You 
need not even live at Cambridge. Take a 
church in London. You would be sure to 
get one by holding up your hand. If that, 
with your fellowship, is not sufficient, I will 
give you what more you want.” 

“No, father—no. By God’s blessing I 
will never ask you for a pound. I can hold 
my fellowship for four years longer with- 
out orders, and in four years’ time I think I 
can earn my brea.” 

“T don’t doubt that, Harry.” 

“Then why should I not follow my 
wishes in this matter? The truth is, I do 
not feel myself qualified to be a good cler- 
gyman,” 

“Itis not that you have doubts, is it ?” 

“T might have them if I came to think 
much about it,—as I must do if I took 
orders. And I do not wish to be crippled 
in doing what I think lawful by convention- 
al rules. A rebellious clergyman is, I think, 
a sorry object. It seems to me that he is a 
bird fouling his own nest. Now, I know I 
should be a rebellious clergyman.” 
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“Tn our church the life of 4 clergyman 
is as the life of any other gentleman, — 
within very broad limits.” 

“Then why did Bishop Proudie inter- 
fere with your hunting?” 

“ Limits may be very broad, Harry, and 
yet exclude hunting. Bishop Proudie was 
vulgar and intrusive, such being the nature 
of his wife, who instructs him; but if you 
were in orders I should be very sorry to 
see you take to hunting.” 

“It seems to me that a clergyman has 
nothing to do in life unless he is always 

reaching and teaching. Look at Saul,” — 

fr. Saul was the curate of Clavering — 
“he is always preaching and teaching. He 
is doing the best he can; and what a life 
of it he has. He has literally thrown off 
all worldly cares, — and consequently every- 
body laughs at him, and nobody loves him. 
I don’t believe a better man breathes, but 
I shouldn't like his life.” 

At this point there was another pause, 
which lasted till the cigars had come to an 
end. Then, as he threw the stump into 
the fire, Mr. Clavering spoke again. ‘The 
truth is, Harry, that you have had, all your 
life, a bad example before you.” 

“ No, father.” 

“ Yes, my son ;— let me speak on to the 
end, and then you can say what you please. 
In me you have had a bad example on one 
side, and now, in poor Saul, you have a bad 
example on the other side. Can you fancy 
no life between the two, which would fit 
_ physical nature which is larger than 

is, and your mental wants which are high- 
er than mine? Yes, they are, Harry. It 
is my duty to say this, but it would’ be un- 
seemly that there should be any controver- 
sy between us on the subject.” 

“If you choose to stop me in that 
way ” site 

“TI do choose to stop you in that way. As 
for Saul, it is impossible that you should 
become sucha man as he. It is not that he 
mortifies his flesh, but that he has no flesh 
to mortify. He is unconscious of the flavour 
of venison, or the scent of roses, or the 
beauty of women. He is an exceptional 
specimen of a man, and you need no more 
fear, than you should venture to hope, that 
you could become such as he is.” 

At this point they were interrupted by 
the entrance of Fanny Clavering, who came 
to say that Mr. Saul was in the drawing- 
room. ‘ What does he want, Fanny?” 
This question Mr. Clavering asked half in 
a whisper, but with someéhing of comic 
humour in his face, as though partly afraid 





that Mr. Saul should hear it, and partly in- 
tending to convey a wish that he might 
escape Mr. Saul, if it were possible. 

“It’s about the iron church, papa. He 
says it is come, — or part of it has come, — 
and he wants you to go out to Cumberly 
Green about the site.” 

“] thought that was all settled.” 

“ He says not.” 

“ What does it matter where it is? He 
can put it anywhere he likes on the 
Green. However, I had better go to him.” 
So Mr. Clavering went. Cumberly Green 
was a hamlet in the parish of Clavering, 
three miles distant from the church, the 
people of which had got into a wicked habit 
of going to a dissenting chapel near to 
them. By Mr. Saul’s energy, but chiefly 
out of Mr. Clavering’s purse, an iron chapel 
had been purchased for a hundred and fifty 
pounds, and Mr. Saul proposed to add to 
his own duties the pleasing occupation of 
walking to Couhele Green every Sun- 
day morning before breakfast, and every 
Wednesday evening after dinner, to per- 
form a service and bring back to the true 
flock as many of the erring sheep of Cum- 
berly Green as he might be able to catch. 
Towards the purchase of this iron church 
Mr. Clavering had at first given a hundred 
pounds. Sir Hugh, in answer to the fifth 
application, had very ungraciously, through 
his steward, bestowed ten pounds. Among 
the farmers, one pound nine and eightpence 
had been collected. Mr. Saul had given 
two pounds; Mrs. Clavering gave five 
i the girls gave ten shillings each ; 

Tenry Clavering gave five pounds ;— and 

then the parson made up the remainder. 
But Mr. Saul had journeyed thrice painfully 
to Bristol, making the bargain for the 
church, going and coming each time by 
third-class, and he had written all the let- 
ters; but Mrs. Clavering had paid the 
postage, and she and the girls between 
¢iem were making the covering for the lit- 
tle altar. 

“Js it all settled, Harry?” said Fanny, 
stopping with her brother, and hanging 
over his chair. She was a pretty, gay-spir- 
ited girl, with bright eyes and dark brown 
hair, which fell in two curls behind her ears. 

“ He has said nothing to unsettle it.” 

‘ “T know it makes him very unhappy.” 

“No, Fanny, not very unhappy. He 
would rather that I should go into the 
church, but that is about all.” 

“ I think you are quite right.” 

“ And Mary thinks I am quite wrong.” 

“ Mary thinks so, of course. So should I 
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too, perhaps, if I were engaged to a clergy- 
man. That's the old story of the fox whohad 
lost his tail.” 

“ And your tail isn’t gone yet ?” 

“ No, my tail isn’t gone yet. Mary thinks 
that no life is like a clergyman’s life. But, 
Harry, though mamma hasn’t said so, I’m 
sue she thinks you are right. She won’t 
say so as long as it may seem to interfere 
with anything papa may choose to say; but 
Tm sure she’s glad in her heart.” 

“ And I am glad in my heart, Fanny. 
And as I’m the person most concerned, I 
suppose that’s the most material thing.” 
Then they followed their father into the 
drawing-room. 

“ Couldn’t you drive Mrs. Clavering over 
in the pony chair, and settle it between 
you,” said Mr. Clavering to his curate. Mr. 
Saul looked disappointed. In the first place, 
he hated driving the pony, which was a 


rapid-footed little beast, that had a will of 


his own ; and in the next place, he thought 
the rector ought to visit the spot on such an 
occasion. “ Or Mrs. Clavering will drive 
you,” said the rector, remembering Mr. 
Saul’s objection to to the pony. Sull Mr. 
Saal looked unhappy. Mr. Saul was very 
tall and very thin, with a tall thin head, 
and weak eyes, and a sharp, well-cut nose, 
and, so to say, no lips, and very white teeth, 
with no beard, and a well-cut chin. His 
face was so thin that his cheekbones obtrud- 
ed themselves unpleasantly. He wore a 
long rusty black coat, and a high rusty 
black waistcoat, and trousers that were 
brown with dirty roads and general ill- 
usage. Neveribeless, it never occurred to 
any one that Mr. Saul did not look like a 
geutleman, not even to himself, to whom no 
ideas whatever on that subject ever present- 
el themselves. But that he was a gentle- 
man I think he knew well enough, and was 
able to carry himself before Sir Hugh and 
his wife with quite as much ease as he could 
do in the rectory. Once or twice he had 
dined at the great house; but Lady Clave- 
ring had declared him to be a bore, and Sir 
Hugh had called him “that most offensive 
of all animals, a clerical prig.” It had 
therefore been decided that he was not to 
be asked to the great house any more. It 
may be as well to state here, as elsewhere, 
that Mr. Clavering very rarely went to 
his nephew’s table. On certain occasions 
he did do so, so that there might be no 
recognized quarrel between him and Sir 
Hugh; but such visits were few and far be- 
tween. 

Alter a few more words from Mr. Saul, 
and a glance from his wife’s eye, Mr. 





Clavering consented to go to Cumberly 
Green, though there was nothing he liked 
so little as a morning spent with his curate. 
When he had started, Harry told his mother 
also of his final decision. “TI shall go to 
Stratton to-morrow and settle it all.” 

“ And what does pap® say ?” asked the 
mother. 

“ Just what he has said before. It is not 
so much that he wishes me to be a clergy- 
man, as that he does not wish me to have 
lost all my time up to this.” ' 

“Tt is more than that, I think, Harry,” 
said his elder sister, a tall girl, less pretty 
than her sister, apparently less careful of 
her prettiness, very quiet, or, as some said, 
demure, but said to be good as gold by all 
who knew her well. 

“| doubt it,” said Harry, stoutly. “ But, 
however that may be, a man must choose 
for himself.” 

“We all thought you had chosen,” said 
Mary. 

“If it is settled,” said the mother, “I 
suppose we shall do no good by opposing it.” 

“* Would you wish to oppose it, mamma ? ” 
said Harry. 

“No,my dear. I think you should judge 
for yourself.” 

“You see I could have no scope in the 
¢hurch for that sort of ambition which 
would satisfy me. Look at such men as 
Locke, and Stephenson, and Brassey. They 
are the men who seem to me to do most in 
the world. They were all self-educated, 
but surely a man can’t have a worse chance 
because he has learned something. Look 
at old Beilby with a seat in Parliament, 
and a property worth two or three hundred 
thousand pounds! When he was my age 
he had nothing but his weckly wages.” 

“T don’t know whether Mr. Beilby is a 
very happy man or a very good man,” said 

fary. 

“ [ don’t know, either,” said Harry ; “ but 
I do know that he has thrown a single arch 
over a wider span of water than ever was 
done before, and that ought to make him 
hanoy.” After saying this in atone of high 
aucuority, befitting his dignity as a fellow 
of his college, Harry Clavering went out, 
leaving his mother and sisters to discuss 
the subject which to two of them was all-im- 
portant. As to Mary, she had hopes of her 
own, vested in the clerical concerns of a 
neighbouring parish. 


CHAPTER Il. 


LORD ONGAR. 


On the next morning Harry Clavering 
rode over to Stratton, thinking much of his 
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misery as he went. It was all very well for 
him, in the presence of his own family, to 
talk of his profession as the one subject 
which was to him of any importance; but 
he knew very well himself that he was only 
beguiling them in doing so. This questidn 
of a profession was, after all, but dead leaves 
to him, —to him who had a canker at his 
heart, a perpetual thorn in his bosom, a 
misery within him which no profession could 
mitigate! Those dear ones at home guessed 
nothing of this, and he would take care that 
they should guess nothing. Why should 
they have the pain of knowing that he had 
been made wretched for ever by blighted 
hopes? His mother, indeed, had suspected 
something in those sweet days of his roam- 
ing with Julia through the park. She had 
once or twice said a word to warn him. But 
of the very truth of his deep love, — so he 
told himself, — she had been happily igno- 
rant. Let her be ignorant. Why should he 
make his mother unhappy? As these 
thoughts passed through his mind, I think 
that he revelled in his wretchedness, and 
made much to himself of his misery. He 
sucked in his sorrow greedily, and was 
somewhat proud to have had occasion to 
break his heart. But not the less, because 
he was thus early blighted, would he strug- 
gle for success in the world. He would 
show her that, as his wife, she might have 
had a worthier position than Lord Ongar 
could give her. He, too, might probably 
rise the quicker in the world, as now he 
would have no impediment of wife or family. 
Then, as he rode along, he composed a son- 
net, fitting to his case, the strength and 
rhythm of which seemed to him, as he sat 
on horseback, to be almost perfect. Un- 
fortunately, when he was back at Claver- 
ing, and sat in his room with the pen in his 
hand, the turn of the words had escaped 
him. 

He found Mr. Burton at home, and was 
not long in concluding his business. Messrs. 
Beilby and Burton were not only civil en- 
gineers, but were land surveyors also, and 
land valuers on a great scale. They were 
employed much by Government upon pub- 
lie buildings, and if not architects them- 
selves, were supposed to know all that archi- 
tects should do and should not do. In the 
purchase of great properties Mr. Burton’s 
opinion’ was supposed to be, or to have been, 
as good as any in the kingdom, and there- 
fore there was very much to be learned in 
the office at Stratton. But Mr. Burton 
was not a rich man like his partner, Mr. 
Beilby, nor an ambitious man. He had 
never soared Parliamentwards, had never 
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speculated, had never invented, and never 
been great. He had been the father of 
a very large family, all of whom were doing 
as well in the world, and some of them per- 
haps better, than their father. Indeed, 
there were many who said that Mr. Burton 
would have been aricher man if he had not 
joined himself in partnership with Mr. 
Beilby. Mr. Beilby had the reputation of 
swallowing more than his share wherever 
he went. : 

When the business part of the arrange- 
ment was finished Mr. Burton talked to his 
future pupil about lodgings, and went out 
with him into the town to look for rooms. 
The old man found that Harry Clavering 
was rather nice in this respect, and in his 
own mind formed an idea that this new be- 
ginner might have been a more auspicious 
pupil, had he not already become a fellow 
of a college. Indeed, Harry talked to him 
quite as though they two were on an equali- 
ty together; and, before they had parted, 
Mr. Burton was not sure that Harry did not 
patronize him. He asked the young man, 
however, to join them at their early dinner, 
and then introduced him to Mrs. Burton, 
and to their youngest daughter, the onl 
child who was stilll iving with them. “ All 
my other girls are married, Mr. Clavering ; 
and all of them married to men connected 
with my own profession.” The colour came 
slightly to Florence Burton’s cheeks as she 
heard her father’s words, and Harry asked 
himself whether the old man expected that 
he should go through the same ordeal ; but 
Mr. Burton himself was quite unaware that 
he had said anything wrong, and then went 
on to speak of the successes of his sons. 
“But they began early, Mr. Clavering; 
and worked hard,—very hard indeed.” 
He was a good, kindly, garrulous old man; 
but Harry began to doubt whether he would 
learn much at Stratton. It was, however, 
too late to think of that now, and every- 
thing was fixed. 

Harry, when he looked at Florence Bur- 
ton, at once declared to himself that she was 
plain. Anything more unlike Julia Bra- 
bazon never appeared in the guise of a 
young lady. Julia was tall, with a high 
brow, a glorious complexion, a nose as finely 
modelled as though a Grecian sculptor had 
cut it, a small mouth, but lovely in its 
curves, and a chin that finished and made 
perfect the symmetry of her face. Her 
neck was long, but graceful as a swan’s, her 
bust was full, and her whole figure like that 
of a goddess. Added to this, when he had 


first known her, had been all the charm of 
youth. When she had returned to Claver- 
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ing the other day, the affianced bride of 
Lord Ongar, he had hardly known whether 
to admire or deplore the settled air of es- 
tablished womanhood which she had as- 
sumed. Her large eyes had always lacked 
something of rapid glancing sparkling 
brightness. They had been glorious eyes 
to him, and in those early days he ‘had 
not known that they lacked aught; but he 
had perceived, or perhaps fancied, th@t now, 
in her present condition, they were often 
cold, and sometimes almost cruel. Never- 
theless he was ready to swear that she was 
perfect in her beauty. 

Poor Florence Burton was short of stat- 
ure, was brown, meagre, and poor-looking. 
So said Harry Clavering to himself. Her 
small hand, though soft, lacked that won- 
drous charm of touch which Julia’s pos- 
sessed. Her face was short, and her fore- 
head, though it was broad and open, had 
none of that feminine command which 
Julia’s look conveyed. That Florence’s 
eyes were very bright, — bright and soft as 
well, he allowed ; and her dark brown hair 
was very glossy ; but she was, on the whole, 
a mean-looking little thing. He could not, 
as he said to himself on his return home, 
avoid the comparison, as she was the first 
girl he had seen since he had parted from 
Julia Brabazon. 

“T hope you'll find yourself comfortable 
at Stratton, sir,” said old Mrs. Burton. 

“Thank you,” said Harry, “ but I want 
very little myself in that way. Anything 
does for me.” \ 

“One young gentleman we had took a 
bedroom at Mrs. Pott’s, and did very nicely 
without any second room at all. “ Don’t 
you remember, Mr. B.; it was young Gran- 

er.” 

“ Young Granger had a very short allow- 
ance,” said Mr. Burton. “He lived upon 
— pounds a year all the time he was 
rere.” 

* And I don’t think Scarness had more 
when he began,” said Mrs. Burton. “ Mr. 
Scarness married one of my girls, Mr. Cla- 
vering, when he started himself at Liver- 
pool. He has pretty nigh all the Liverpool 
docks under him now. I have heard him 
say that butcher’s meat did not cost him 
four shillings a week all the time he was 
here. I’ve always thought Stratton one of 
the reasonablest places anywhere for a 
young man to do for himself in.” 

“| don’t know, my dear,” said the hus- 
band, “that Mr. Clavering will care very 
much for that.” 

“ Perhaps not, Mr. B.; but I do like to 
see young men careful about their spend- 





ings. What’s the use of spending a shilling 
when sixpence will do as well? and six- 
—_ saved, when a man has nothing but 

imself, becomes pounds and pounds by the 
time he has a family about him.” 

During all this time Miss Burton said 
little or nothing, and Harry Clavering him- 
self did not say much. He could not ex- 
press any intention of rivalling Mr. Scar- 
ness’s economy in the article of the butcher’s 
meat, nor could he promise to content 
himself with Granger’s solitary bedroom. 
But as he rode home he almost began to 
fear that he had made a mistake. He was 
not wedded to the joys of his college hall, 
or the college common room. He did not 
like the narrowness of college life. But he 
doubted whether the change from that to 
the olt-repeated hospitalities of Mrs. Burton 
might not be too much for him. Scarness’s 
four shillings’-worth of butcher’s meat had 
already made him half sick of his new pro- 
fession, and though Stratton might be the 
“ yeasonablest place anywhere for a young 
man,” he could not look forward to living 
there for a year with much delight. As for 
Miss Burton, it might be quite as well that 
she was plain, as he wished for none of the 
delights which beauty affords to young 
men. 

On his‘return home, however, he made 
no complaint of Stratton. He was too 
strong-willed to own that he had been in 
any way wrong, and when early in the fol- 
lowing week he started for St. Cuthbert’s, 
he was able to speak with cheerful hope of 
his new prospects. If ultimately he should 
find life in Stratton to be unendurable, he 
would cut that part of his career short, and 
contrive to get up to London at an earlier 
time than he had intended. ' 

On the 31st of August Lord Ongar and 
Sir Hugh Clavering reached Clavering 
Park, and, as has been already told, a pret- 
ty kitile note was at once sent up to Miss 
Brabazon in her bedroom. When she met 
Lord Ongar in the drawing-room, about an 
hour afterwards, she had instructed herself 
that it would be best to say nothing of the 
note; but she could not refrain from a word. 
“T am much obliged, my lord, by your 
kindness and generosity,” she said, as she 
gave him her hand. He merely bowed and 
smiled, and muttered something as to his 
hoping that he might always find it as easy 
to gratify her. He was a little man, on 
whose behalf it certainly appeared that the 
Peerage must have told a falsehood; it 
seemed so at least to those who judged of 
his years from his appearance. The Peer- 
age said that he was thirty-six, and that, no 
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doubt, was in truth his age, but any one 
would have declared him to be ten years 
older. This look was produced chiefly by 
the effect of an elaborately dressed jet black 
wig which he wore. What misfortune had 
made him bald so early, —if to be bald ear- 
ly in life be a misfortune, —I cannot say ; 
but he had lost the hair from the crovn of 
his head, and had preferred wiggery to 
baldness. No doubt an effort was made to 
hide the wiggishness of his wigs, but what 
effect in that direction was ever made suc- 
cessfully? He was, moreover, weak, thin, 
and physically poor, and had, no doubt, 
increased this weakness and poorness by 
hard living. Though others thought him 
old, time had gone swiftly with him, and he 
still thought himself a young man. He 
hunted, though he could not ride. He shot, 
though he could not walk. And, unfortu- 
nately, he drank, though he had no capacity 
for drinking! His friends at last had 
taught him to believe that his only chance 
of saving himself lay in marriage, and there- 
fore he had engaged himself to Julia Bra- 
bazon, purchasing her at the price of a bril- 
liant settlement. If Lord Ongar should die 
before her, Ongar Park was to be hers for 
life, with thousands a year to maintain it. 
Courton Castle, the great family seat, would 
of course go to the heir; but Ongar Park 
was supposed to be the most delightful 
small country-seat anywhere within thirty 
miles of London. It lay among the Surrey 
hills, and all the world had heard of the 
charms of Ongar Park. If Julia were to 
survive her lord, Ongar Park was to be 
hers; and they who saw them both together 
had but little doubt that she would come to 
the enjoyment of this clause in her settle- 
ment. Lady Clavering had been clever 
in arranging the match; and Sir Hugh, 
though he might have been unwilling to give 
his sister-in-law money out of his own pock- 
et, bad performed his duty as a brotber-in- 
law in looking to her future welfare. Julia 
Brabazon rau no doubt that she was doing 
well. Poor Harry Clavering! She had 
loved him in the days of her romance. 
She, too, had written her sonnets. But 
she had grown old earlier in life than he 
had done, and had taught herself that ro, 
mance could not be allowed to a woman in 
her position. She was highly born, the 
daugiter of a peer, without money, and 
even without.a home to which she had any 
claim. Of course she had accepted Lord 
Ongar, but she had not put out her hand 
to take all these good things without re- 
solving that she would do her duty to her 





future lord. The duty would be doubtless 
disagreeable, but she would do it with all 
the more diligence on that account. 

September passed by, hecatombs of par- 
tridges were slaughtered, and the day of 
the wedding drew nigh. It was pretty to 
see Lord Ongar and the self-satisfaction 
which he enjoyed at this time. The world 
was becomming young with him again, and 
he thought that he rather liked the respec- 
tability of his present mode of life. He 
gave himself but scanty allowances of wine, 
and no allowance of anything stronger than 
wine, and did not dislike his temperance. 
There was about him at all hours an air 
which seemed to say, “ There; I told you 
all that I could do it as soon as there was 
any necessity.” And in these halcyon days 
he could shoot for an hour without his pony, 
and he liked the gentle courteous badinaye 
which was bestowed upon his courtship, 
and he liked also Julia’s beauty. Her con- 
duct to him was perfect. She was neyer 
pert, never exigeant, never romantic, and 
never humble. She never bored him, and 
yet was always ready to be with him when 
he wished it. She was never exalted; and 
yet she bore her high place as became a 
woman nobly born and acknowledged to be 
beautiful. 

“I declare you have quite made a lover 
of him,” said Lady Clavering to her sister. 
When a thought of the match had first 
arisen in Sir Hugh’s London house, Lady 
Clavering had been eager in praise of Lord 
Ongar, or eager in praise rather of the 
position which the future ‘Lady Ongar 
might hold; but since the prize had been 
secured, since it had become plain that 
Julia was to be the greater woman of the 
two, she had harped sometimes on the other 
string. As a sister she had striven for a 
sister’s welfare, but as a woman she could 
not keep herself from comparisons which 
might tend to show that after all, well as 
Julia was doing, she was not doing better 
than her elder sister had done. Hermione 
had married simply a baronet, and not the 
richest or the most amiable among baronets ; 
but she had married a man suitable in age 
and wealth, with whom any girl might have 
been in love. She had not sold herself to 
be the nurse, or not to be the nurse, as it 
might turn out, of a worn-out debauché. 
She would have hinted nothing of this, 
perhaps have thought nothing of this, had 
not Julia and Lord Ongar walked together 
through the Clavering groves as though 
they were two young people. She owed it 
as a duty to her sister to point out that 
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Lord Ongar could not be a romantic young 
person, and ought not to be encouraged to 
play that part. 

“T don’t know that I have made any- 
thing of him,” answered Julia. “ I suppose 
he’s much like other men when they’re 
going to be married.” Julia quite under- 
stood the ideas that were passing through 
her sister’s mind, and did not feel them to 
be unnatural. 

“ What I mean is, that he has come out 
so strong in the Romeo line, which we 
hardly expected, you know. We shall have 
him under your bedroom window with a 
guitar like Don Giovanni.” 

“| hope not, because it’s so cold. I don’t 
think it likely, as he seems fond of going 
to bed early.” 

“ And its the best thing for him,” said 
Lady Clavering, becoming serious and care- 
fully benevolent. “It’s quite a wonder 
what good hours and quiet living have done 
for him in so short a time. I was observing 
him as he walked yesterday, and he put his 
feet to the ground as firmly almost as Hugh 
does.” 

“ Did he indeed? I hope he won’t have 
the habit of putting his hand down firmly 
as Hugh does sometimes.” 

“ As for that,” said Lady Clavering, with 
a little tremor, “I don’t think there’s much 
difference between them. They all say that 
when Lord Ongar means a thing he does 
mean it.” 

“I think a man ought to have a way of 
his own.” ver, 

“ And a woman also, don’t you, my dear ? 
But, as I was saying, if Lord Ongar will 
continue to take care of himself he may 
become quite a different man. Hugh says 
that he drinks next to nothing now, and 
though he sometimes lights a cigar in the 
smoking-room at night, he hardly ever 
smokes it. You must do what you can to 
keep him from tobacco. I happen to know 
that Sir Charles Poddy said that so many 
cigars were worse for him even than 
brandy.” 

All this Julia bore with an even temper. 
She was determined to bear everything till 
her time should come. Indeed she had 
made herself understand that the hearing 
of such things as these was a part ef the 
price which she was to be called upon to 
pay. It was not pleasant for her to hear 
what Sir Charles Poddy had said about the 
tobacco and brandy of the man she was 
just going to marry. She would sooner 
have heard of his riding sixty miles a day, 
or dancing all night, as she might have 
heard had she been contented to take Harry 
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Clavering. But she had made her selec 
tion with her eyes open, and was not dis- 
posed to quarrel with her bargain, because 
that which she had bought was no better 
than the article which she had known it to 
be when she was making her purchase. 
Nor was she even angry with her sister. 
“ I will do the best I can, Hermy ; you may 
be sure of that. But there are some things 
which it is useless to talk about.” 

“But it was as well you should know 
what Sir Charles said.” 

“TI know quite enough of what he says, 
Hermy, — quite as much, I daresay, as you 
do. But, never mind. If Lord Ongar has 
given up smoking, I quite agree with you 
that it’s a good thing. I wish they’d all 
give it up, for I hate the smell of it. Hugh 
has got worse and worse. He never cares 
about changing his clothes now.” 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said Sir Hugh to 
his wife that night; “ sixty thousand a year 
is a very fine income, but Julia will find she 
has caught a Tartar.” 

“T suppose he'll hardly live long; will 
he?” 

“T don’t know or care when he lives 
or when he dies; but, by heaven, he is the 
most overbearing fellow I ever had in the 
house with me. I wouldn’t stand him here 
for another fortnight, — not even to make 
her all safe.” 

“Tt will soon be over. They'll be gone 
on Thursday.” 

“What do you think of his having the 
impudence to tell Cunliffe,” — Cunliffe was 
the head keeper;—‘“ before my face, that 
he didn’t know anything about pheasants! 
‘Well, my lord, 1 think we’ve got a few 
about the place,’ said Cunliffe. ‘ Very few,’ 
said Ongar, with a sneer. Now, if I 
haven't a better head of game here than he 
has at Courton, I'll eat him. But the impu- 
dence of his saying that before me!” 

“Did you make him any answer ?’’ 

“¢There’s about enough to suit me,’ I 
said. Then he skulked away, knocked off 
his pins. I shouldn’t like to be his wife; I 
can tell Julia that.” ; 

“ Julia is very clever,” said the sister. 

The day of the marriage came, and 
everything at Clavering was done with 
much splendour. Four bridesmaids came 
down from London on the preceding day ; 
two were already staying in the house, and 
the two cousins came as two more from the 
rectory. Julia Brabazon had never been 
really intimate with Mary and Fanny Cla- 
vering, but she had known them well 
enough to make it odd if she did not ask 
them to come to her wedding and to take-a 
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oy in the ceremony. And, moreover, she 
ad thought of Harry and her little ro- 
mance of other days. Harry, perhaps, 
might be glad to know that she had shown 
this courtesy to his sisters. Harry, she 
knew, would be away at his school. 
Though she had asked him whether he 
meant to come to her» wedding, she had 
been better pleased that he should be ab- 
sent. She had not many regrets herself, 
but it pleased her to think that he should 
have them. So Mary and Fanny Clavering 
were asked to attend her at the altar. 
Mary and Fanny would both have pre- 
ferred to decline, but their mother had told 
them that they could not do so. “It would 
make ill-feeling,” said Mrs. Clavering; 
“and that is what your papa particularly 
wishes to avoid.” 

“When you say papa particularly wishes 
anything, mamma, you always mean that 
you wish it particularly yourself,” said 

‘anny. “ But if it must be done, it must; 
and then I shall know how to behave when 
Mary’s time comes.” 

_ The bells were rung lustily all the morn- 
ing, and all the parish was there, round 
about the church, to see. There was no 
record of a lord ever having been married 
in Clavering church before; and now this 
lord was going to marry my lady’s sister. 
It was all one as though she were a Claver- 
ing herself. But there was no ecstatic joy 
in the parish. There were to be no bon- 
fires, and no eating and drinking at. Sir 
Hugh’s expense,—no comforts provided 
for any of the poor by Lady Clavering 
on that special occasion. Indeed, there 
was never much of such kindnesses between 
the lord of the soil and his dependants. A 
certain stipulated dole was given at Christ- 
mas for couls and blankets; but even for 





that there was generally some wrangle be- 
tween the rector and the steward. “If 
there’s to be all this row about it,” the rec- 
tor had said to the steward, “I'll never ask 
for it again.” “I wish my uncle would only 
be as good as his word,” Sir Hugh had 
said, when the rector’s speech was repeated 
to him. Therefore, there was not much of 
real rejoicing in the parish on this occasion, 
though the bells were rung loudly, and 
though the people, young and old, did 
cluster pol the churchyard to see the 
lord lead his bride out of the church. “A 
puir feckless thing, tottering along like, — 
not half the malengs of a man. A ‘stout 
lass like she could a’most blow him away 
wi’ a puff of her mouth.” That was the 
verdict which an old farmer’s wife passed 
upon him, and that verdict was made good 
by the general opinion of the parish. 

But though the lord might be only half a 
man, Julia ‘Brabazon walked out from the 
church every inch a countess. Whatever 
price she might have paid, she had at any 
rate got the thing which she had intended 
to buy. And asshe stepped into the chariot 
which carried her away to the railway station 
on her way to Dover, she told herself that 
she had done right. She had chosen her 
profession, as Harry Clavering had chosen 
his; and having so far succeeded, she would 
do her best to make her success perfect. 
Mercenary! Of course she had been mer- 
cenary. Were notall men and women mer- 
cenary upon whom devolved the necessity 
of earning their bread ? 

Then there was a great breakfast at the 
park,—for the quality,—and the rector 
on this occasion submitted himself to become 
the guest of the nephew whom he thoroughly 
disliked. 





VESTIGIA RETRORSUM. 


Wuite-THROATED swans and sedges of the 
mere 
Still float, still quiver, on the shining stream ; 
And underneath an antique bridge I hear 
Smooth waters lapping slowly, and their 
xleam 
Frets the cold dark wherein my boat is moor’d : 
Nor overhead the storied elms of June 
Forget to murmur, nor to welcome noon 
With quiet: save when some stray breeze, al- 
lured ‘ : 
By fragrance of the central avenue, 
Creeps, cooling ever, down the elastic arch, 





And through branch’d clifts ‘and green in- 
woven shelves 
Lets in fresh glimpses of the sultry blue. 
So year by year regardless Nature blooms ; 
So year by year, for all the far-off tombs 
Of ghose who loved them, tise impassive 
courts 
Lay their calm shadows on the grateful sward : 
No change is here, nor any peace is marr’d 
Save ours, who, pausing in life’s midday 
march, 
Miss the dear souls of all these fair resorts, 
And find instead our own forgotten selves. 


Arthur Munby. 
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